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BY T. S. ARTHUR. 





CHAPTER I. 
Marcn, with its gusts of snow and rain, its chill 


eye, and he felt a wish to have them; so when the 
maiden came in with her pitcher of cool water, and 


winds, and its fitful gleams of sunshine, had passed $ he had satisfied his thirst, he asked her about the 
away, and April had come in, with smiles and tears} garden which he could see through the door; if 


to fill the swelling buds with life, to open the blos- 
soms, and the fields with emerald beauty. 


she were fond of flowers, and half a dozen other 
questions, which were answered with half timid 


Lizzy Lawson had been all the morning among her § modesty that was very beautiful to look upon. Then 


flower-beds in the garden, listening sometimes to the § 
blue birds and sparrows, sometimes pausing in her} 
pleasant occupation to muse dreamily about things ‘ 
vague and dimly perceived in her mind, and some- 
times caroling as gaily as the feathered warblers that 
showered white blossoms from the apple tree upon 
her head. At last, with a basket-ful of snow drops, ¢ 
white lilies, crocuses and jonquilus, Lizzy sat down 
on the low stone-wall of the little garden, just where 
the rude pillows of the gate-way rose, half buried in 
an overshadowing tree, when a young man came up, 
and with a graceful bow and smile, asked for a glass 
of water. 

The earnestness with which the stranger fixed his 
eyes upon Lizzy, caused the rose tint upon her cheek 
to deepen into a rich crimson. It was some moments 
before she could ask him to walk into the cottage of 
her mother, and be seated until she went to the spring. 

‘Ts the spring far?” asked the stranger, still looking 
earnestly into the purely beautiful face of Lizzy Law- 
son. ; 
“Oh—no, sir! It is but a little step. I will be back 
in a minute.” 

*T am sorry to trouble you,” said the young man. 

“Jt is no trouble, sir. None at all.” 

And Lizzy glanced from the room, while the eyes 
of the young man followed her admiringly. Why did 
her gentle heart, so full of truth and innocence, flutter 
like a bird in the hand? Why did her cheek burn? 
Why were her thoughts all in wild but pleasant con- 
fusion? 

While Lizzy was gone, the young man occupied 
himself with looking about the room and noticing the 
various articles it contained. Everything was very 
plain, yet all was neat and clean. At length the } 
flowers, that Lizzy had in her basket, attracted his ? 
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he said— 

“T really feel like robbing you of these snow-drops, 
crocuses and lilies, their perfume is so sweet, and they 
are so pleasant to the eye. But it seems hardly fair 
to do so.” 

“They are yours in welcome,” returned Lizzy, 
pleased, she knew not why, at the request, and she 
began gathering up the flowers she had thrown loosely 
upon the table—their perfume had already filled the 
room. They were soon arranged with much taste 
and tied into a little bouquet, which was presented to 
the stranger with a delicacy of manner that was truly 
charming. He bowed, while he looked earnestly into 
her face; thanked her for her kindness; bowed again, 
and then slowly retired. 

Lizzy stood for at least five minutes in a thoughtful 
attitude, and then went up stairs to the chamber of her 
invalid mother. 

‘Who was that, Lizzy?” was asked, as soon as she 
came into the room. 

‘A gentleman who wanted a glass of water?’ re- 
plied the maiden, looking for an instant into: her 
mother’s face, and then letting her eye wander about 
the chamber. 

‘“‘He staid a good while, I thought.” 

‘‘T had to go to the spring.” 

‘* What was he talking so long about, Lizzy?” 

‘“‘He asked me about flowers—if we had many in 
the garden; and if I were fond of them. I had just 
brought in some jonquilus, and lilies, and snow-drops, 
and he asked for them; so I tied them up into a little 
bunch and gave them to him. Wasn’t that right, 
mother?” 

‘T suppose it was, dear. Did you know him?” 

‘No, ma’am. I never saw him before.” 

“A student from the college, I suppose.” 
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‘Very likely.” 

No more was said on the subject, but Lizzy could. 
not get from her mind, the dark-eyed, polite, affable, 
and evidently admiring stranger. That night she 
dreamed that he came again; that she had a bouquet 
culled from the most beautiful spring flowers in her 
garden all ready for him; and that he kissed the hand 
from which he received it. She woke with a thrill 
of delight, and sighed, involuntarily, that all was but 
a dream. 

At the same hour, on the next day, Lizzy came in 
from the garden, with a bunch of the sweetest blown 
flowers she could find, and while she sat arranging 
them into a tasteful bouquet, the form of the strange 
youth again darkened the door. 

‘*T am sorry to be so troublesome,” he said, with a 
respectful, yet half familiar smile, ‘but I have had a 
long walk this warm day, and the recollection of the 
cool, delicious water I received from your hand yes- 
terday, was too vivid, and made the temptation to 
trespass again on your kindness, too strong to be 
resisted.” 

The eyes of Lizzy sunk beneath the ardent gaze of 
the young man, while a blush overspread her face. 

‘‘It is no trouble,”’ she replied, while her voice 
slightly trembled. 

And then she asked the young man to come in and 
sit down while she went to the spring. When she 
returned with her pitcher, he had her flowers in his 
hand, and said, as he looked at them admiringly and 
inhaled their perfume— 

‘‘ These are very beautiful, and if I dared, I would 
again beg from you some flowers. My room has 
been fragrant since yesterday with those you gave 
me.” 

“Take them with pleasure,” answered Lizzy, as 
she poured for him a glass of sparkling water. “I 
have many more in the garden.” 

“This is delicious,” said the youth, as he drank 
from the brimming glass a deep draught of nature’s 
own beverage—‘‘I think I never tasted finer water.” 

This time the young man lingered longer; and made 
himself more at home with Lizzy. He told her that 
he lived at the South, and had a sister just her age, 
whom he loved very much, That he was a student 
at the college, and should remain only a few months 
longer, when he would complete his collegiate course 
and return home. He then made bold to inquire of 
Lizzy if her father and mother were living, and 
learned from her that her father had been dead some 
years, and that her mother was then sick, but would 
be about again, soon, she hoped. 

“Lizzy, dear, was that the same person who called 
yesterday?’ said Mrs. Lawson, when her daughter 
came up stairs. 

“Yes, mother,”’ replied the maiden. 

‘* What brought him here again?” 

“He asked for a glass of water, and I got it for 
him.” 

‘‘But he staid a long time—longer than he did yes- 
terday.” 

“I could not help that, you know, mother. He was 
very polite, and it would have been wrong for me to 
\ave treated him rudely.” 





, 


Mrs. Lawson did not know, exactly, what to say. 

‘“What was he talking about?” she asked, after 
musing for some moments. 

“He talked about my pretty flowers, as he did 
before; and also spoke of his being a student at the 
college.” 

‘*T supposed as much.” 

Mrs. Lawson said no more, and Lizzy went down 
stairs again and busied herself about her daily duties. 
She sang at her work, as usual, but her voice was 
lower, and its expression tenderer than before. 





CHAPTER II. 

Rurvs ‘Cameron, the young man alluded to in the 
preceding chapter, was the son of a wealthy planter, 
residing near Augusta, Georgia. He had been over 
two years at Yale College, and was now in his third 
and last year, after which he was to return home, and 
prosecute the study of law with the view of making 
it a regular profession. He was in his twenty-first 
year. The father of Rufus Cameron was the descen- 
dant of a Scotch family. He removed to the South 
when quite a young man, and married there. His 
wife had all that ardor of temperament which we 
find in a Southern climate, and was, in this respect; 
quite the opposite of her grave and somewhat phleg- 
matic husband. In their son the peculiar leading fea- 
tures of the parents’ minds were happily blended, the 
one balancing and neutralizing the other, just enough 
to give energy and activity of character with ardor of 
purpose, well controlled by a cool judgment. 

The young man, forewarned by his father, of the 
dangers that beset his path, especially in the promis- 
cuous associations of college, had held himself con- 
siderably aloof from the main body of students, and 
remained contented with one or two intimate friends 
of the better class. In most cases, these had been 
longer at college than himself, and, closing their final 
terms at the institution, one after another, left him, 
during his last year, pretty much alone so far as inti- 
mate companionship was concerned. Many hours of 
close confinement and study made exercise essentially 
necessary for health, and to gain this, Cameron was 
in the habit of taking long walks, every day. In one 
of these, he had been induced, from excessive thirst, 
to go a short distance out of his way to ask for water 
at a little white cottage, to which his eye had often 
been attracted in his summer rambles, by the beau- 
tiful multiflora and honeysuckle, intertwined, that 
clambered over the porch, and hung like rich drapery 
about the windows. The cooling draught he sought, 
he had expected to receive from the hand of some 
aged crone, or tall, withered spinster. For the lovely 
vision that met his eye, he had not been at all pre- 
pared. No wonder that he saw but to admire, when 
his eyes first fell upon Lizzy Lawson, for she was a 
sweeter flower than any that grew in her garden 
which she so loved to tend. Her mother’s seques- 
tered cottage was in a little dell, half a mile from 
Hartford, and was hid from view by many tall trees, 
except from one or two points. Here Lizzy expanded 
into womanhood, unconscious of her own loveli- 
ness, but without receiving many of the inestimable 
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blessings of education. She was a wild wood flower, 
beautiful and fragrant. 

On the day succeeding that on which young Came- 
ron met Lizzy, the temptation to call upon her again 
was too strong to be resisted. He felt, the moment 
his eyes rested for the second time upon the mnaiden’s 
face, that she had expected him, and he felt a plea- 
sure, the source of which he did not pause to inquire. 
This time he sat longer, and ventured to introduce 
himself,.and talk to Lizzy of his sister, who, he said, 
was just her age, and looked like her. 

The warm Southern blood that ran through the 
young man’s veins, was now too little tempered by 
the colder current of the North that had given his 
mind in all things else so calm a temperament. He 
thought of little beyond the fact, that Lizzy Lawson 
was the loveliest creature he had ever met—as inno- 
cent as lovely, and as confiding as innocent. He had 
no intimate friend at college; the one to whom he 
was most attached, having gone home, and his heart 
was yearning for companionship. Could he find so 
sweet, so pleasant, so true a companion as this pure 
maiden girl, who seemed, in springing up among the 
flowers, to have caught their beauty and fragrance? 
No, he felt that he could not. And more, he felt that 
she welcomed him as a friend, and looked for and 
expected his coming. He did not think of love; but 
was attracted toward Lizzy as a sweet, young friend, 
in whose company he felt peculiar pleasure. 

Cameron mentioned to no one the discovery he had 
made. Daily he took his accustomed walk, and daily 
turned aside to pass a short time with the gentle young 
girl, from whose hand. he always received, at parting, 
some flowers reared, culled and arranged by her own 
fair self. Gradually, his walks were less extended, 
and the time passed with Lizzy more prolonged. He 
brought her books, which she eagerly read, for the 
sake of him who brought them. Her advantages had 
been few, but her mind was clear and strong, as her 
heart was guileless and loving. These books, and 
the conversation of the young man, gave her a clearer 
idea than she had yet had of her own deficiencies, and 
filled her with a desire for knowledge, in order that 
she might not be altogether inferior to one whose 
mind was so richly stored, and who had turned from 
all others, to pass many hours with her in her humble 
seclusion. 

The mother of Lizzy, who, instead of getting better, 
continued gradually to grow worse, was by no means 


well satisfied with the daily visits of the young stu- } 


dent. She had lived longer, had seen more of the 
world, and was wiser than her daughter. She knew 
that the latter had enjoyed but few advantages, and 
that she could not, therefore, be such a one as a 
highly educated man—as she naturally enough sup- 
posed men to be who graduated at colleges—would 
choose as his wife. Not being able to leave her cham- 
ber and come down stairs, Mrs. Lawson had no op- 
portunity to meet Cameron, and judge for herself in 
regard to him. -Such a meeting would have robbed 
her of some of her prejudices, and made her feel 
much easier in mind than she did. To all her objec- 
tions, Lizzy never did more than reply, that she could 
not help the young man’s visits; and, as he was very 
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93 
polite and kind, and never acted with the least im- 
propriety, she could not say anything to offend him, 
nor tell him not to come any more. Against this the 
mother hardly knew what to object. In her eyes, 
there was impropriety enough in the young man’s 
coming as he did; but she could not make Lizzy 
see with her vision. 


CHAPTER III. 

Nor many weeks elapsed, before young Cameron 
found himself so much enamored with this wi!d wood 
flower, that he could not resist the inclination he con- 
stantly felt, when in her company, to whisper in her 
ears words of tenderness and love. He was sincere 
in this. Lizzy heard in silence, and with deeply felt, 
but hidden emotion. As for her own heart, it was full 
of his image. And yet she loved with a trembling 
consciousness, that all the treasures of affection might 
be wasted. Cameron often spoke of his sister, and 
of his home and parents at the South—could she, a 
humble, uneducated girl, expect to be received by 
them? The thought troubled her. 

Warm summer weather succeeded to the pleasant 
spring time, and Mrs. Lawson still remained an in- 
valid in her chamber. Although she heard, almost 
daily, the voice of the young man below, she had not 
yet looked upon his face. 

In August, the collegiate course of Rufus Cameron 
wastoclose. To this time, Lizzy looked forward with 
a shrinking heart. ‘Then her lover would go away— 
then their almost daily sweet intercourse would cease 
—and hundreds of miles would interpose their almost 
impassable barriers between them. How soon would 
they meet again? Or, would they ever meet again? 
These were questions asked of her own heart so ear- 
nestly sometimes, that the very color would grow pale 
on her cheeks. 

August came, and but a week stood between Lizzy 
and the long dreaded separation, and yet, though 
Cameron had talked of love—had told her how dear 
she was to him—he had never said a word about 
making her at any time his wife—had never asked 
her to become his bride—had never said that he would 
return, some day, and take her back with him to the 
sunny South. 

The fact was, the young man, tenderly and sincerely 
as he loved Lizzy, could not disguise from himself 
that she was neither educated nor accomplished to a 
degree required to make her the companion of his 
sister, or the acceptable friend of those who moved 
in the circle where he would move on his return 
home; and, therefore, often as he had been on the 
eve of doing so, he had still refrained from commit- 
ting himself by a direct offer of marriage. And yet 
his intentions were honorable, for he meant, sooner 
or later, to claim the hand of the pure-minded girl. 

As we have said, but a week remained before the 
long dreaded day of separation. Cameron had come 
as usual, and he and Lizzy were seated in their old 
and much loved place, a little summer house in the 
garden, over which had clambered a fragrant cle- 
matis, or virgin’s bower, its white blossoms now 
filling the air with perfume. The hand of the maiden 
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rested in that of her lover. She was looking him ; and he might look back in vain. The cottage of Mrs. 
earnestly in the face, and her eyes were full of tears. ? Lawson was no longer in sight. 

‘Tt will be so long before I see youagain. Perhaps 
never,” she had just said. 





‘We shall meet again very soon, I hope,” replied CHAPTER IV. 
Cameron, his eyes dropping to the ground, and his 2 Back, once more, in his luxurious home at the 
face becoming thoughtful—‘ very soon, I hope.” South, and in daily association with his sister and her 


“How soon?” asked Lizzy, all the interest she felt } accomplished young friends, Rufus Cameron could 
ia the question expressing itself in her voice and } not help drawing comparisons between them and the 
countenance. lovely girl from whom he had so recently parted; nor 

*T cannot tell; but it must be very soon. I should } were these comparisons always satisfactory. The 
be miserable if this separation were to prove a long } want of culture in Lizzy was more clearly apparent 
one.” than ever. He saw, he felt, that, though pure and 

“You will write to me?” lovely as a mountain flower, she was yet inferior to 

“Oh, yes—often, very often. And I shall expect § those into whose company he was now thrown. 
to hear from you almost every day.” At first, the young man had sought the humble 

“I will answer every letter you send me,” said | abode of Lizzy Lawson, because enamored of her 
Lizzy, in a subdued, almost humble voice. singular beauty and the native grace and sweetness 

“Then I shall hear from you very frequently,” and § that surrounded her like an atmosphere. He thought 
the young man lifted her hand and kissed it tenderly. § of nothing beyond the pleasure of being in her com- 

‘Will you talk about me to the sister you love so § pany. As time passed on, and he continued his almost 
much?” asked Lizzy. daily visits, it could not be concealed from him that 

‘Yes, as I have talked to you of her.” he had, without intending it, won the maiden’s heart. 

‘IT am afraid she will not love the picture you draw ¢ Honorable in his feelings, this discovery did not give 
of me, as much as I love the one you have so often ¢ him a great degree of pleasure; for he saw that it 
drawn of her.” would require a sacrifice on his part, or produce un- 

“Why not, Lizzy?” happiness in the. mind of the fond young girl. The 

‘She will not believe that in a humble girl like me 2 result was one that he might have expected; but he 
there can be anything to love.” was young and thoughtless, and before he knew what 

‘But I will tell her how pure and innocent and } he was about, had drawn forth her affections. After 
lovely you are, and she will believe me. I know she ? that, he continued his visits, and, in his undecided 
will believe me, and love you for my sake.” state of mind, committed the still greater error of 

A faint sigh heaved gently the bosom of the beau- } meeting her warm, though delicately expressed feel- 
tiful girl. ings, with an open manifestation of his own. It was 

This interview lasted for an hour, and yet nothing $ not long before he felt and talked of love; and from 
more definite than ardent expressions of love fell from $ that period, up to the time of their separation, they 
the lips of the young man. He said nothing that the | were lovers. But, as has been seen, he never spoke 
maiden’s heart could rest upon in hope. He was of what were his ultimate intentions. He never 
going away, and had promised to write, and to come § talked of marriage. Frequently he had been on the 
back soon, “but how soon, and for what?” point of doing so, when a thought of the disparity 

Day after day they continued to meet, even up to § between her and his sister, and those into whose 
the one when their final parting took place. During { company he must introduce her, caused him to hesi- 
this last, long conference of love, Cameron, from ¢ tate and still delay what he felt must in justice be 
some cause or other, spoke of his sister’s brilliant {done to Lizzy, whose every affection was now his 
talents and high accomplishments with warm admi- { own. And he continued to hesitate, up to the hour 
ration. While he was doing so, Lizzy felt humbled ¢ of their separation, and parted from her, without 
and almost hopeless in view of her own deficiencies; ? uttering the words she so much desired to hear. 
and she also felt that there existed a disparity between 2 Immediately upon reaching home, Cameron wrote 
her and Cameron that should not exist between a man § back to Lizzy a long and tender letter, in which he 
and his wife. told her truly how great a void in his heart the sepa- 

At last the moment of separation came, yet nothing ; ration from her had produced. In that letter he said 
of what he intended in regard to Lizzy had passed the 2 more to give her mind something definite to rest upon 
lover’s lips. They parted, and not a word was uttered 2 than he had ever before done. It occurred in a pas- 
which the maiden could interpret into a promise; the 2 sage which we will here give. 
fulfilment of which would make her the happiest of 2 ‘How soon I will be able to return to you, I cannot 
women. There was a long, lingering embrace, a kiss } now tell. I trust the time of separation may be brief, 
pressed ardently upon the sweet lips of the weeping ) and that we will soon meet again, even if it be for 
girl, an earnest clasping of hands. Then the lover $a short space only. Having completed my college 
tore himself away, not daring to trust his voice in a $ course, I must now devote a year at least, perhaps a 
tender “farewell.” At the gate which led into the $ longer time, to the study of law, before I can be ad- 
main road, he turned and looked back. Lizzy was § mitted to the bar, and settle myself down for life. 
in the door. He kissed to her his hand; but she did § When this occurs, I fondly trust that all things will 
not return the sign, for her eyes were so blind with § favor the hopes I have long entertained in regard to 
tears that she did not perceive it. A few steps further ’ you, but dared not trust myself to speak.” 
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This passage was read over and over again by 
Lizzy. The last sentence was transcribed upon her 
heart, and made its pulsations lighter. In writing 
back, she referred to it delicately, yet so pointedly 
that Cameron clearly saw she had understood him. 
By the time her answer came, he had been making 
the contrast already referred to, and he half repented 
having said anything that could be understood as a 
promise of marriage. The effect, however, was to 
make him resolve, that he would be true to the love 
she bore him, at any sacrifice. 

The reader can easily see that the mind of the young 
man must sustain a severe conflict, and it did. What 
the result was, owr narrative will show. About two 
months after his return to the South, he received, in 
one of Lizzy’s letters, the intelligence that her mother 
had died. This ke knew left her perfectlyalone. Her 
mother was her only near relative. Nothing was said 
of what she intended to do; the letter onlyannounced 
the affliction she had sustained. In a subsequent letter 
she mentioned that she had sold the little homestead, 
which had been left to her, and was, at the time, re- 
siding in Hartford, in the family of an old friend of 
her father’s, where she expected to remain. 

After this, there was a marked improvement in the 
tone and style of the letters which were received from 
Lizzy by Cameron. There was a deeper tone of feel- 
ing expressed, though in much fewer words, and in 
clearer language than she had before used; and there 
was a maturity of thought and an evidence of reading 
and observation unobtrusively apparent Ske only 
wrote in reply to his letters. If the intervals were 
fong in which he wrote to her, he heard from her at 
long intervals; if the intervals were short, he heard 
from her frequently. Thus the time passed on, until 
a year elapsed from the day of their parting, without 
a return of Cameron to the North, although he often 
spoke of making the intended visit. Then his letters 
came less frequently, were colder, and more formal. 
This Lizzy could not bear. There was an evidence 
of wening affection on his part, while her love had 
grown warmer and stronger. She did not conceal 
what she thougkt and felt, in writing, but plainly 
asked if what she feared were true. A month elapsed 
and then an answer came—a long, very long answer, 
in which the young man reviewed the whole history 
of their acquaintance, andthe subsequent intimacy 
of a tender character that had existed between them. 
The conclusion was as follows: 

“T have long felt, and am now painfully convinced, 
that a marriage between us cannot be a happy one, 
because of the difference in our education, habits of 
life, and associations. If you had possessed the ad- 
vantages of those who move in the circle where I 
move, I know you would far outshine them all. But 
these you have never had. Such advantages, alas! 
were denied you in early life. If 1 were to bring you 
into the circle where I must move, it would not make 
you happy, and would subject me to constant irrita- 
tions. Painful as it is to say what I am now saying, 
T am constrained to do it both for your own sake and 
mine. Hard as the task will be for both of us, let us 
try to forget each other. Let us be as strangérs. It 
will be better in the end.” 

ck 
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No answer was ever received by Cameron to this 
cruel letter. It was written about a year and a half 
after he left college. By this time, he had mingled a 
good deal in society, and was rather more a man of 
the world than he was when he first fell in love with 
Lizzy Lawson. That was a boyish folly, of which he 
had seen reason to repent. The silence with which 
his last letter had been received, troubled him for a 
long time. It left him perfectly ignorant of the effect 
produced. Had Lizzy written him warmly and in- 
dignantly in reply, and upbraided him for the wrong 
he had done to her, he would have been greatly re- 
lieved. This he could have borne cheerfully, as well 
deserved. But to know nothing of her state, left his 
mind free to imagine the worst consequences. 

Nearly three years elapsed, without any, even the 
least, information about Lizzy reaching the ears of 
Cameron, who thought of her much oftener than was 
pleasant to his feelings. At the end of this time, he 
was married to the daughter of a Southern planter, 
who was not possessed of much beauty, nor was she 
very brilliantly endowed by nature. She had under- 
gone a system of hot bed mental culture at a young 
ladies’ seminary, and was accomplished up to the 
fashionable line beyond which few pass. Her father 
was a man of wealth, and the family to which she 
belonged, one of standing in the South. Altogether, 
she was considered an unexceptionable match for 
him, and the union gave great satisfaction both to his 
own and the relatives and friends of the young lady. 

Lizzy Lawson, when she received the letter from 
Cameron that at once blasted all the hopes she had so 
long entertained of a union with him, was stricken 
almost to the earth for a time. But she, too, had 
grown older since the day of her parting with the 
young student, and her character had also gained 
strength She was not what she was, when, like one 
of her own modest flowers, she gently expanded in 
the quiet seclusion of her mother’s cottage. She had 
seen, and thought, and felt more; and was now a 
woman. If bound to the earth for a time, she had 
the strength to lift herself up, and she exerted that 
strength; though she suffered—deeply suffered. The 
image of her lover had been so firmly impressed 
upon her heart, that it could not be at once, nor easily 
obliterated. But she covered it over and shut it out 
from her eyes resolutely. Not always did she suc- 
ceed in hiding it; but when the covering was, from 
any cause, removed, she restored it as quickly as 
possible. As time wore on, it became dimmer and 
dimmer, and at last became so indistinct as to be 
scarcely perceived, except when some mementos of 
the past breathed refreshingly upon it. 





CHAPTER V. 


Arrer the marriage of Cameron, an excursion of 
a few weeks was taken, and the party proceeded as 
far North as Washington City. On its return, several 
days were spent at Charleston with relatives and 
friends, and two or three brilliant parties were given 
to the bride. At the first of these gay assemblages, 
as Cameron sat conversing with a friend, a young 
gentleman, the son of a distinguished member of the 
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highest branch of the National Legislature came up 
and said, addressing the friend of Cameron— 

‘Have you seen Miss Lawson?” 

“No,” was replied. ‘I have looked for her, but 
imagine she is not present.” 

‘She received an invitation, I know. The Misses 
are present.” 

‘She ought to be here, then.” 

“Yes; I don’t see how we are to do without her.” 

The young man was then introduced to Cameron. 
After conversing a short time, he turned away, saying 
as he did so— 

“f must look again. She certainly must be here. 
There is Lucy P. I will ask her.” 

‘“Who is this Miss Lawson?” inquired Cameron, 
as the young man walked away. 

“A young lady who has been in our city about six 
months.” 

‘She must be something of a belle.” 

‘She is, although but a teacher in Gen. P. ’s 
family. The general was making a tour at the North 
last summer, when his daughters fell in somewhere, 
with this Miss Lawson, who is a girl of brilliant ac- 
complishments and great beauty; besides being a per- 
fect lady. After much earnest persuasion, seconded 
by most liberal offers as to compensation, they induced 
her to return with them to the South, and undertake 
the education of their younger sisters, as well as give 


P. 











them instructions in music, French and Italian. She 


was engaged in teaching at the North, that being her 
onlymeans of support. I believe she has no near re- 
latives. The daughters of Gen. P. , with whom 
she is more like an older sister and loving companion 
than one who merely holds the place of an instructor, 
are much attached to her. She was at once intro- 
duced by them into the best society here, and is re- 
spected, admired, and beloved byall. She is, indeed, 
a brilliant woman. I hardly think the young ladies, 
who prevailed upon her to come South, will enjoy the 
advantages they now possess very long, for my young 
friend who has just left us is deeply in love with her, 
and I look every day to hear their engagement an- 
nounced.” 

“He belongs to one of the best families at the 
South.”’ 

“Yes; and Henry L——— will prove an honorable 
representative of that family.” 

“You say this Miss Lawson is a woman of superior 
education and accomplishments?” 

“Oh, yes. I have never met with a more interest- 
ing person. What heightens the chasm that surrounds 
her, is a seeming unconsciousness of the power she 
possesses. She is modest and retiring, yet always 
yields with a natural grace that wins your heart at 
once, when an effort is made to draw her from the 
quiet nook where she is sure to retire if left to herself 
in company. I more than suspect that she is hidden 
away in these crowded rooms, somewhere. If so 
L will soon find her out.” , 
“Do you know from what place at the North she 
came?’’ asked Cameron. 

‘“T never heard.” 

The conversation about Miss Lawson was now 
changed. Cameron’s curiosity was considerably 














excited. The name, and the fact that this beautiful 
girl, who had won the tribute of affection from all 
hearts, was from the North, brought vividly before 
his mind the image of Lizzy Lawson. 

‘“Where is Miss Lawson?” was asked of one of 
the daughters of Gen. P. , in his presence, some 
short time after he had first heard her name men- 
tioned. 

_“* We could not persuade her to come,” replied the 
young lady. 

‘** Was she not well?” 

“She made no complaint of feeling sick; but ap- 
peared dull.” 

‘Did she give any reason for remaining at home?” 

‘* None, except that she did not feel like going into 
company. We were quite reluctant to leave her be- 
hind, but she seemed so earnest in her wish to remain 
at home, that we did not urge her very strongly to 
come with us.” j 

The curiosity of Mr. Cameron was a good deal ex- 
cited by the little he heard about this young lady from 
the North. On the next day he mentioned her name 
in the family of the friend at whose house he was 
staying, and found that she was known to them quite 
well, and held in high estimation. They spoke of her 
as possessing remarkable beauty, which was height- 
ened by the sweetness of her temper, and the perfect 
ease and grace of her manner; a mind highly culti- 
vated; and varied accomplishments. | 

At the second party given by the bride’s friends, 
Cameron looked for the appearance of Miss Lawson 
with much interest, and some misgivings of heart. 
The thought that it was Lizzy, once or twice glanced 
across his mind; but that was impossible, and he 
forced it away. But for all this, he felt restless, and 
anxious to see the one so loved and admired by all. 

‘“Where is Miss Lawson?” he heard.asked of one 
and another, but no one had seen her. 

“Ts not your friend Miss Lawson here to-night?” 
said a lady to Anna P. 

“No, ma’am,”’ was answered. 

‘“Why not?” 

“She did not wish to come? We urged her very 
hard, but she said that she did not feel like going into 
company.” 

“That's strange. She always seems happy in so- 
ciety, and makes every one happy around her.” 

‘Yes; but she does not appear to be just herself at 
present. For a week we have noticed that she mingles 
less with the family; and that her face wears a sober 
expression.” } 

“Tam sorry. I wish you could have persuaded her 
to come out. It would have done her good.” 

“So we thought; but she declined attending this and 
the party at Mrs. O: ’s in so earnest a manner, 
and at the same time, so decidedly, that we could say 
but little. When we came home from the last party, 
she asked a good many questions about the bride, and 
was interested in all we said about her. But she didn’t 
seem to be herself.” 

Mr. Cameron heard this conversation, and it dis- 
turbed him. 

“Can this be Lizzy Lawson?” he said, mentally. 
‘But that is impossible,” he quickly replied. “She 
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was good and beautiful, and worthy to be loved by ‘There is Miss Lawson.” 

all; but she had few educational advantages; while} He turned quickly, and near him, leaning upon the 

this person is represented as having a highly culti- {arm of young L , Vas the loveliest creature 

vated mind. No, it cannot be Lizzy. I must see her § he had ever beheid. To him she was no stranger. 

before I leave Charleston.” Lizzy Lawson was before him. Body as well as 
A third and last party was given. Cameron had mind had expanded since last he saw her, for now 





not yet seen the admired of all admirers, but he had { she was slightly taller in stature, and fuller in form. 
heard of her everywhere, and found that But the innocent sweetness of her face, that had first 
won his love, still remained, though elevated and 
purified by heart-trials that, for a time, were difficult 
to bear; and filled with speaking life by an influx of 
intelligence into the ultimate forms of expression. 
She was in earnest conversation with L when 
Cameron’s eyes first rested upon her, and there was a 
beautiful play of thought over her face. The young 
man was speechless with painful surprise. 

In a few moments the companion of Lizzy, said to 
her— 

‘Come! I must introduce you to Mr. and Mrs. 
Cameron, as this is your first attendance on the bridal 


‘None knew her but to love her, 
Or named her, but to praise.” 

On the afternoon before this last party, the young 
lady to whom allusion has been made, sat, alone in 
her room. Her face was not only sober, but sad in 
its expression. Evidently she was in deep and some- 
what painful thought, and in earnest debate upon some 
question. Suddenly her room door was opened, and 
two young ladies came in, saying, as they entered— 

‘‘Miss Lawson, you must go to the party to-night.” 

The sadness instantly fled from the face of the 
person addressed, and she answered with a gentle 
smile— parties.” 

‘‘[ shall be happier at home.” And L led her foward and presented her to 

“And we shall be happier to have you there; so ) the persons he had named. Cameron was so confused 
you mustn’t say a word more about staying away. } that he could not speak; but Miss Lawson remained 
You don’t know how much you were missed at the § perfectly unembarrassed, and bowed and smiled with 
last two parties. Every one was inquiring after you.” § easy grace to the bride and groom. She could not 

“Tt is pleasant to have so many friends,” Miss § have been more self-possessed, nor have acted dif- 
Lawson said, with some feeling. ferently, if Rufus Cameron had been a perfect stran- 

“But is it right to deprive them of your company, § ger. No one dreamed that they had met before. The 
because you feel more inclined to remain at home § young man was half in doubt as to the identity of the 
than enter into the enjoyments of social intercourse?” § maiden. He looked up, wondering, into her face, 

“T don’t know that it is, but * and met her calm eyes, resting in his own—but there 

She paused, and her countenance became sober. was not the smallest sign of recognition. 

“You are not happy, Miss Lawson,” said the elder § When she turned away, leaning upon the arm of 
of the two young ladies, her voice becoming serious; her companion, one of the finest looking men in the 
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“and you have not been happy for some time. We { room, the heart of Cameron was laboring so heavily, 
love you as our sister-—may we not, as sisters, ask § that he could distinctly hear its pulsations. 
why a shadow has fallen upon your spirits?”, And now her praise was upon every lip, and ring- 
This was spoken with great tenderness; and it } ing into his ears from all sides. Even his bride talked 
touched the heart of her to whom it was addressed. } of her wonderful beauty, and expressed a wish to meet 
Her eyes fell to the floor, and she struggled for some } her less formally to know her better. 
time, and hard, with her feelings, before she gained As Miss Lawson sung with great taste, and hada 
suflicient control over them to trust herself to speak. voice that combined strength with sweetness, she was 
She then said— soon handed to the piano by some lover of music. 
‘“‘A shadow has fallen upon my spirit, as you say; Here she warbled a few well chosen songs, filling the 
but I hope it will pass away soon, and leave all serene } ooms with most enchanting melody. It was more 
as before. It has come with the memory of earlier } than four years since Cameron had heard that be- 
days.” witching voice. If a momentary doubt as to the iden- 
“Let the light of our love dispel that shadow,” was > tity of the beautiful girl had crossed his mind, it was 
the earnestly spoke reply to this. “Think not of the }"0W dispelled. The voice had changed as little as 
past, if the thought brings gloom instead of gladness. } the face; it was the same voice, but deeper and richer. 
Be happy in the present. Make an effort to throw off } Next he saw her moving with unequalled grace in 
this shadow. Come! Say you will go with us to- } the dance; and next he was thrown directly into her 
night. You will be better for it.” society#and listened for nearly half an hour to a con- 
Miss Lawson sat musing for sometime. Then she ) Versation carried on in a little circle that had gathered 
said, as if speaking from a sudden resolution— around him and his bride, in which Lizzy sustained 
“You are right, Anna; I will go.” her part in a way that filled him with admiration. 
During this time, although she often looked into his 
face, replied to his remarks, and even conversed with 
CHAPTER VI. him, she never once, by look or tone, betrayed what 
Rurvs CAMERON was sitting by his young bride in } was in her heart. If this had been their first meeting, 
the midst of a gay company on the evening of the { she could not have treated him more like a stranger. 
third and last party that had been given to them in { On the following day, Cameron returned home with 
Charleston, when he heard some one say— his bride, far less happy than when he pressed upon 
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her glowing lips at the altar a kiss love. He felt 
that she was in every way inferior to the woman 
whose young and innocent heart he had so deeply 
wronged. Years before he had turned away from 
one whom he deemed unworthy of a place beside 
him in the social position he occupied, and now that 
one was loved, admired and courted by all who knew 
her, and would, without doubt, soon be lifted to a 
higher place than even he could have raised her to. 
A few months after his meeting with Lizzy, the 
wife of Cameron received a letter from a friend in 
Charleston, filled with a description of the splendid 
parties which had followed the marriage of Mr. 
L—— to Miss Lawson. This she read aloud to 
her husband, but she little dreamed of what was in 
his mind as she lingered over the glowing account, 
and often paused to express her admiration of the 
bride. It was well for her happiness that she did not. 
As the wife of L———, who has since become one 
of the most distinguished men of his state, she, who 
‘was once humble and uneducated, is now known 
as one of the most beautiful, intelligent and lovely- 
minded women in the brilliant circle where she 
moves; but, beyond her own little neighborhood, the 
name of Mrs. Cameron is not heard; and within it 
she is but little admired, and by but few beloved. 
The remarkable change in Lizzy Lawson is easily 
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explained. She had felt, deeply, the disparity that 
existed between her and Cameron, and upon the death 
of her mother, sold the little homestead that remained 
to her, for which she received but a few hundred 
dollars, removed into the city, and, without hinting to 
her lover what was in her mind, entered, for a regular 
course of instruction, one of the best seminaries in the 
place. Love made her mind clear and strong. She 
acquired the various branches of knowledge, to which 
she applied herself, with wonderful facility. She said 
nothing of all this in her letters to Cameron, although 
he saw that she was improving, because she wished 
to surprise him when he returned to the North to see 
her, as he had promised to do. 

But he never returned, and his letters at last came 
less frequent and more cold. Then, at his request, 
all intercourse ceased; and they were to each other 
as strangers. Not long after this, the money which 
Lizzy had obtained by the sale of her little property, 
was exhausted, and she sought for the means of a 
livelihood in teaching. Her beauty, intelligence, and 
goodness of heart, were the means of making her 
many friends, some of them warm and true; by these 
¢ she was introduced into a refined and cultivated so- 
{ ciety, of which she was a bright ornament. Here 

she was met by the daughters of Gen. P The 
’ rest is known. 
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“A memtofy ard a hope.=N, P. Wittis, 


Tne memoty of a sunny face, 
Beneath a distant sky, 
‘Where smiles of happy innocence, 
Like golden sunbeams lie! 
Within a home afound whose doof?, 
With cteeping wild vines curtain’d o'er, 
Came many a Summer bifd, 
With notes as sweet and full of glee, 
Outguthing in their fevelty, 
A merry voice was heatd, 
Singing with careless heart away 
The hours of many a blissful-day, 


The memory of a bridal scene, 
When around the family hearth— 
Was gather’d many an anxious heart, 
Too fall for noisy mifth! 
She stood beside the altar there, 
A simple rose-btid iri her haif, 
And gave het hand away— 
Then came the parting kiss—the tear, 
The wish that every coming year 
Be calm as this bright day— 
And then the bitter word—farewell, 
Came o’er our hearts with funeral! kiell. 


A hope Went With those youthful ones, 
And spread its Wings above, 

O’eratching with its pufest beains 
‘The pathway of their love; 

Uptearing in another climie 

A home whefe every breath of Time 

Shall cottie as soft and bland, 
A38 did the Surtimef evening gales 


Amid the mountains arid the dales 


Of thy oWn tiative land; 
A hottte Whefe joy and peace thall dwell 
Stainless as Spring-times lily-bell, 


A hope that in far distant yeafs— 
Life’s joutney neafly o’ef, 
Joyless or stricken, We may meet 
Within that cottage door; 
; May watidet to a Father's tomb 
And pluck the moss-rose in its bloom 
From whete a Mother s!eeps— 
Then hand in hand together glide, 
Adown the cufrent of Life’s tide, 
And join its endless deeps, 
And Hope and Memory, all forgot, 
Rest in some quiet home-lile spot. 
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BY CAROLINE ORNE. 





“Tere is something I want you to tell me, aunt,”’ 5 came to reside in the place. He soon became intimate 


said Eliza Herbert, a girl of fourteen, and she drew a 


stool close to her aunt’s feet, and leaned her head in 
her lap, so that a whole cloud of nut-brown curls fell 
over her black silk apron. 

“What is it?” said her aunt, passing her hand 
caressingly over the fair forehead upraised to hers. 

‘J am almost afraid to ask,’’ said Eliza, “but IT 
want you to tell me why you, who are so good and 
so handsome, and so accomplished, were never mar- 
ried.” 

A slight flush was, for a moment, perceptible on ; 
aunt Hannah's cheeks, which might have been occa- 
sioned by Eliza’s compliment to her beauty and good 
qualities, or a consciousness of the ridicule which a 
certain class attach to the appellation of old maid. It 
might too have been caused by a blending of all these, 
or by certain memories which the question called up. 
She remained silent a few minutes, and then said— § 
“T will tell you, Eliza—I never had an offer that 3 
exactly suited me.” 

‘*How strange,” said Eliza, ‘‘when you are so 
easy to please, and are so keen-sighted to every } 
body’s virtues, and so blind to their faults. Now } 
there is aunt Margaret, who is not half as pretty as 
yov are, married to one of the best, the handsomest, 
and the most nobie looking men in the world. Come, 
aunt, do tell me all about it, for I am tired of my 
piano, my worsted work, and my book.” 

‘My life has been a very quiet, uneventful one,” 
said aunt Hannah, “and would, I am afraid, make a 
dull story, but I will tell you about some dear friends 
of mine, if that will do.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Eliza, “that will be the next best } 
thing to hearing about yourself. There I hear mother 
coming, but that need make no difference.” 

“Eliza wants me to tell her a story, sister,” said 
aunt Hannah, as Mrs. Herbert took her accustomed ¢ 
seat at the fireside, “and I have promised to tell her } 
one about some old friends. It is an old story to you, } 
so you can prompt me if I make any mistakes.” 

**Certainly,” said Mrs. Herbert. 

‘One of my friends,” said aunt Hannah, “‘ whom I ; 
shall call Isabel, was the youngest of a large family 3 
of daughters. Her form was slight, her complexion ; 
and features delicate, and she might have been called 

; 


’ 


interesting rather than handsome. Her sister, Kate, 
two years older, some people called better looking, 
though.” 

“Better looking?” said Mrs, Herbert, breaking in 
upon her, ‘‘she was the most beautiful girl in town, 
yet beauty was her least charm.” ; 

“IT believe you exaggerate a little, sister,” said } 
aunt Hannah. ‘“ When Isabel was sixteen and Kat 


eighteen, one Leonard Frankland, a young merchant, 





with their brother, who used often to invite him home 
to take tea, or spend the evening. He was—that is, 
most persons thought him singularly handsome, and 
that his manners were peculiarly attractive. It was 
not long before it began to be whispered in the family, 
and among their more intimate acquaintances, that he 
was partial to Kate. Kate was not so blind as not to 
perceive it herself, and but for one thing it would 
have made her the happiest girl that ever lived. She 
from the first had seen that Isabel, though unconscious 
of it herself, had given her heart to the fascinating 
Frankland, so she made up her mind to sacrifice her 
own happiness for the sake of this dear sister. It 
was very hard for poor Kate, but she had more con- 
fidence in her own strength, both moral and physical, 
than she had in Isabel’s; she felt that she would be 
able to rise from the blow, and ultimately to have 
the power of being tranquil, and even happy. But 
Isabel, so frail and so delicate, she knew that it would 
kill her to see the chosen of her heart forever lost to 
her.” 

‘“‘But if Leonard Frankland liked Kate best,” said 
Eliza, ‘‘then there must have been a double sacrifice.” 

‘*He liked her best at first,” said aunt Hannah, “ yet 
there was a gentleness, a loss of self-reliance in the 
character of Isabel that needed only to be discovered 
by such a person as Leonard Frankland, to excite an 
interest which might soon ripen into love. I believe, 
indeed, that it is not uncommon for men who are re- 
markable for spirit and energy, to be better pleased 
with those whose more prominent traits are softness 
and delicacy, rather than those similar to their own. 

“Kate aflected more independence and vivacity 
than would have been natural to her, even had her 
heart been at ease; and she soon found that it began 
to have the effect she desired. Such unrestrained 
exuberance of spirits offended the taste of Frankland, 
and he often turned from the brilliant and sparkling 
Kate, to contemplate the serene loveliness of Isabel. 
If he could only have seen the anguish that lay con- 
cealed beneath the mask of smiles which she con- 
stantly wore—if he had known how difficult it some- 
times was for her to prevent the gay notes of some 
lively song, as she appeared carelessly to warble 
them, from breaking into moans of agony—but he 
neither saw nor knew—he never knew, so well did 
she act her part, that he was ever otherwise than 
perfectly indifferent to her.” 

‘“‘ And did Isabel know?” said Eliza. 

‘‘ Never—it would have poisoned all her happiness, 
for she was tenderly attached to her sister.” 

“T am glad that she did not,” said Eliza, ‘it would 
have been so selfish and ungenerous in her if she had, 
to have received Leonard Frankland’s attention.” 
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“Kate did not miscalculate her own strength; and ; uneasy about the children while you are absent. It 
when one evening Isabel folded her arms around cee the luckiest thing in the world for us and aunt 
her, and told her that she was the affianced bride of { Margaret Waldron too, that aunt Hannah remained 
Leonard Frankland, she felt calm and satisfied. How { single.” 
indeed could she feel otherwise, when she knew that { “Then you are glad that your aunt never married,” 
had she herself been Frankland’s bride, she thust have ¢ said Mrs. Herbert. 
turned from the altar to stand beside a sister’s grave. $ “I am sure I have reason to be,” replied Eliza, 
‘How,’ thought she, ‘could I ever have looked on my $ “and so have you—haven’t you, aunt?” 
wedding-robe, without imagining it to be stained with ‘‘ Yes, reason to be glad and thankful too ”’ 
the drops wrung from a broken heart.’”’ “T knew so, for there is no other station in the 
‘‘And were Frankland and Isabel happy,” said } world that you would be so happy in yourself, or 
Eliza, ‘after they were married?” make others so happy.” 
“Yes, as happy as it is possible to be in a life$ ‘It is not the station that has made your aunt so 
where we can drink of no cup that is not dashed Snappy,” said Mrs. Herbert, ‘“‘but because she early 
with gall; and wear no flower that does not conceal ‘ found out the true secret of happiness.” 


: 
: 


the worm or the thorn.” “ And what is the secret, mother?” 
“ Are they still living, aunt?” “In whatsoever situation you are in, to be there 
“Yes, and surrounded by a group of lovely and { with content.” 

happy children.” ; “‘I would give almost anything to see Kate and her 


sister, and Leonard Frankland. I don’t believe he 
was so handsome a man as uncle Waldron is—was 


‘I hope that dear Kate was married to some body 
that she liked a great deal better than she ever did 





Leonard Frankland.” he, aunt?”’ 
“That would have been impossible, so she never § ‘Yes, he was handsomer than your uncle Waldron 
married.” is now, for Leonard Frankland was then in his youth- 


“What? did such a lively, handsome girl as Kate, § ful prime.” 
without a bit of starch about her, live an old maid?” “T wish you would tell me who Kate really was,” 


“She did.” said Eliza. 

** And what could she find to do to make her time } Her mother smiled and looked significantly toward 
pass pleasantly?” { aunt Hannah. 

‘What does your aunt Hannah find to do?” said} Eliza sprang up from the stool at her aunt’s feet, 


her mother. and threw her arms round her neck. 

“Oh, aunt Hannah is different from other single } ‘Why how stupid I was not to guess it was you 
ladies. If she had ‘been married I don’t know what } all the time,” said she. “I might have known that 
I should have done, for if I have a new dress to make } there was not another person in the world besides 
she always assists me; if my music or drawing per- } dear aunt Hannah who would have acted so nobly 
plexes me, she knows how to put me right; and if 1) and generously as Kate. And now I know too that 
am sick, she nurses me. And then you know that Leonard Frankland and Isabel were uncle and aunt 
when you and father want to go on a journey, che § Waldron.” 
always keeps house for you, so that you never feel 
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THE FLIGHT OF TIME. 





” BY D. W. BELISLE. 





Hearp ye the knell of the dying year, 
As its dirge on the breeze was borne? 
Saw ye the clouds encircle its bier, 
When the gems from its brow were torn? 
It passed away with a noiseless tread, 
And quick from the earth it flew— 
But the gems, as soon as the Old Year fled, 
Were placed on the brow of the new. 


Have gone, like it, to their quiet rest, 
To their long, unbroken sleep, 

To the “Spirit Land” where the pure are blest, 
And angels their watches keep. 


Ah! many a desolate hearth and heart 
Attest Time’s potent sway, 
As friends and relatives depart 
Slowly from earth away! 
But, through the gloom of future years, 
Beyond the bounds of space, 
Hope’s beacon star a light appears 
To Adam’s dying race. 


It passed, in regal pomp and pride, 
To the silent years that were— 
And, borne on its smooth, resistless tide, 
The young, the old, the fair, 
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MARGARET CLINTON. 


BY MARY DAVENANT. 


“Whar time is it, Margaret?” said Mr. Clinton to 
his daughter, as he folded a letter he had been writing 
at a library table on the other side of the room, from 
that at which his wife and daughter were sitting. 

Margaret laid down her book, and taking out her 
watch, replied—“It is half past eight, papa—time 
enough, I hope, for me to finish this book that I must 
return in the morning.” 

At the next instant Mr. Clinton took out his own 
watch to seal his letter, and before his daughter could 
read another page interrupted her again—“ Ring the 
bell, my dear, and tell John to take this letter to the 
post at once.” The bell was just behind Mr. Clin- 
ton’s chair, and he could have touched it with a slight 
change in his position. ‘* Now, Maggie,’’ he con- 
tinued, when the servant was dismissed with the de- 
sired directions, “bring in my slippers and find the 
book I was reading here last evening. It was a 
volume of Macauley, I think,” he added, as his 
daughter returned with the slippers in her hand, and 
having assisted him in making the required change 
in his chassure, took down the volume from the book- 
case, and then resumed the perusal of her own. 

“See what is the matter with my knitting, Mar- 
garet?”’ said her mother, a few moments afterward, 
protruding two large wooden kneedles between the 
book and her daughter’s face. ‘It has all got wrong 
again, and I can’t for my life tell how.” 

For about the sixth time that evening Margaret 
took the knitting from her mother’s hands. This time 
the error was a serious one, and it required both pa- 
tience and ingenuity to untwist the tangled web Mrs. 
Clinton had wrought. ‘1 think it must be owing to 
this blunt needle that I cannot get on,”’ she continued, 
as Margaret replaced it in her hands—‘‘there is a 
better one I’m sure in one of the drawers of my 
dressing-table, or in the bureau, or wardrobe, or 
somewhere about. Just step up stairs, my dear, and 
look for it.” 

‘* And while youare there, Maggie,”’ said her father, 
“you can run up to the book-case in the third story 
entry, and look for the volume of Select Speeches 
that contains Sheridan’s speech on the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings—I want it to refer to.” 

Poor Margaret, with a despairing glance at her own 
interesting book, lighted her candle which was always 
at hand ready for similar excursions, and after a half 
hour’s rummagirg through her father’s and mother’s 
repositories, laid both the volume and the needle before 
them. 

“‘What in the world kept you so long, child?” said 
Mr. Clinton. “I have got so sleepy that’I shall not 
be able to read a word.” 

“And this needle is if anything worse than the 





other,” added his wife, despairingly— where did 
you get it?” 

‘Far back in one of the wardrobe shelves.” 

“Well, in one of the bureau drawers, I know there 
is a better one~—see if there is not.” 

Again Margaret traversed the long entries and 
stairs, and on her return after her fruitless search, 
found to her great joy both father and mother asleep 
in their respective arm-chairs, and incapable, for the 
present, of issuing any further orders. 

My readers may probably suppose that Mr. and 
Mrs. Clinton were either very old, or infirm, or rheu- 
matic; and that, probably, the only servant in the 
house had been despatched to the post-office. On the 
contrary, they were still in their prime, though the 
parents of a family all married and settled except our 
heroine, (for she is a heroine who performs almost 
incredible labors.) At that moment, too, three able- 
bodied maid servants, all younger than Margaret, were 
sitting in the comfortable kitchen. But for this part 
of the community Mrs. Clinton had a most consistent 
compassion. ‘She made ita principle,” she said, ‘to 
spare them as much as possible, poor things’””—not by 
her own efforts which would have been fair enough, 
but by tasking to the utmost her daughter s powers of 
endurance, which she seemed to think were infinite. 

It was now nearly ten o’clock, and Margaret was. 
again deeply absorbed in her book, when the door 
bell rang loudly, and a note was placed in her hands, 
on reading which her brow, hitherto calm and un- 
clouded, assumed a sad and troubled aspect. 

‘“What is that, Margaret?’’ asked her father, rub- 
bing his eyes. 

‘*Only a line from Caroline, begging I would come 
to Frank immediately.” 

‘Has the rascal been in another frolic?” 

‘¢ Yes, and it is cruel in Caroline to send forme. I 
told her the last time that I could not come again.’ 

“And you would leave that poor, weak- nervous 
creature to manage a drunken maa by herself?” said 
Mrs. Clinton, in astonishment. ‘I cannot believe it 
of you, Margaret—you must go to her.” 

“T cannot, mamma,” said Margaret, firmly—* you 
do not know what I would have to go through there.” 

“Poor, dear Carry has to go through it—you never 
think of her.” 

“‘He is her husband, not mine. She has servants, 
and if she wants further aid should send for William 
or Uarry, or my father, not for me.” 

‘I would break the drunken rascal’s bones for him 
if I went to him, and so would your brothers as Caro- 
line knows well,” said Mr. Clinton, indignantly. “He 
may kill himself as soon as he pleases with his drink 
—the sooner the better for me.” 
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“In the meantime he may kill poor Carry, if no , dience. She had now been four years married; was 
one goes to her,” said Mrs. Clinton. { the mother of three children; and as such the constant 

“Then go to her yourself, my dear,’’ said her hus- { object of Mrs. Clinton’s solicitude. 
band, drily. For the first year or two Caroline had concealed as 

‘<I! mercy on me, Mr. Clinton, what are you think- ( much as possible her husband’s derelictions from her 
ing of? I! with my poor nerves? I! that am more ¢< family; but on one occasion Margaret having been 
afraid of a drunken man than anything on earth except ( present, she exercised so judicious a control over the 
a crazy one?” drunken man, that from that time her aid had been 

* And Frank is now both,” said Margaret, ‘“‘and as ¢ constantly invoked, and but seldom in vain. Time 
such I cannot encounter him.” ¢ and again had she left her comfortable home to con- 

‘You must, Margaret—you must,” said her mother. front the ravings of her brother-in-law, to calm the 
*T insist upon it—as your mother I command you— ? hysterical weakness of her sister, and to keep, as best 
don’t delaya moment. Take your wrapper, my dear, ) she might, the helpless children from becoming the 
and John shall go with you. Nota word—not a word, ? victims of their imbruted father. But the task was a 
but go at once’’—and poor Margaret, the victim of ; revolting one, the contact with vice was too disgust- 
the caprices, the weaknesses, and even the sins of a ¢ ing, and the unhappiness to herself that resulted from 
whole family, was hurried off on her painful mission. § it, first lead her to question how far the system of 

It is a homely but true saying, that ‘“‘some people $ self-sacrifice she was constantly pursuing had pro- 
come into the world saddled and bridled, while others ; moted the true interests of those around her. 
are born booted and spurred,” and Margaret Clinton} ‘As far as I can see it my life has been one grand 
endowed as she was with a superior judgment, a ; mistake,” was the result of her mental communing; 
gentle temper, a more self-sacrificing spirit, and a } “I destroyed the happiness of the only man I loved 
tenderer conscience than the rest of her family, had } by yielding at once to an opposition that time would 
the misfortune, through a certain want of firmness, ) have overcome; and he married a woman who makes 
to occupy a place in the first class. On her very ‘him wretched. To stifle my own misery I then de- 
entrance into life she had met with a disappointment ( voted my life to others; 1 have covered their weak- 
in her affections that had rendered her indifferent to { nesses when I should have combatted them; made my 
the enjoyments the young and lovely are wont to de- { sisters indolent, my brothers selfish, and my parents 
rive from social amusements and the admiration of ? exacting and unreasonable. And to do this I have 
the world. Her attachment to one in every way ? crushed all the high aspirings of my own nature, for- 
worthy of her love, but whom her proud and wealthy » borne to cultivate my talents, and almost starved my 
family chose to consider her inferior, had been } soul, thus injuring myself oad them. For the future 
thwarted on most frivolous pretences, and Margaret } I wish to act differently—my parents I will serve on 
had been forced to sacrifice the strongest feelings of { my very knees, but the rest of my family may learn 
her heart to her convictions of filial duty. She had } to do without me.” 
resisted a subsequent effort of her parents to force} Such were Margaret’s secret resolves, but what 
upon her an aliiance more acceptable to them, and $ had been their results? It so chanced the first oppor- 
her gratitude for their relinquishing their wishes in tunity of testing them was with her eldest sister, Mrs. 
that case, had rendered her, if possible, more self- Walsingham, a complete woman of pleasure, whose 
denying, more devoted to their slightest whims and $ four spoilt children were often in the way, and then 
wishes in all others. were always turned over to Margaret. 

Two younger sisters had grown up under her fos-$ ‘‘We are to have a large dinner to-morrow, Mar- 
tering care. Her own happiness was gone, but she { garet, and I will send the children early in the morn- 
gave up both body and mind to the promotion of 5 ing to spend the day with you. Your Sarah can look 
theirs. They had married, one with the consent, the } after them ; as Jane is such a handy creature when we 
other in direct defiance of her parents—both the con- { have company that I can’t spare her.” 
sent won and the opposition softened through the{ ‘TI shall be engaged in the morning,” replied Mar- 
gentle influence of Margaret. The choice of Caro-( garet, ‘and am afraid I shall not be able to see after 
line, the younger, had been particularly unfortunate. } the children—besides, without me they disturb my 
Her family were well aware of the dissipated habits { mother sadly.” 
of the remarkably handsome man she had determined #.. Nonsense,” said Mrs. Walsingham, “they will 
to marry, and opposed it with all their might. But do her good. You spoil mamma, Margaret—she is 
Caroline’s will was stronger than theirs; she resisted } better able to bear the noise of the children than I, 
the commands of her parents, the counsels of her } who have a headache half the time. Our party will 
brothers, her sister’s tears and entreaties, and con- } be very pleasant, and [ want to keep as quiet as I can 
certed an elopement which fortunately was detected. } beforehand that I may enjoy it.” 

As it was found that Caroline, though once prevented, Her sister made some further opposition, which 
would persist in her design; her father, to avoid this § was overruled, and the children sent as usual on such 
scandal, had the unworthy couple united in his pre-$ occasions. Not a word was said about Margaret's 
sence, and then declared that he would disown them $ joining the pleasant party, but a week afterward Mrs. 
entirely. Through Margaret’s influence Mr. Clinton § Walsingham appeared at her father’s with— 

had not carried this into effect; and Caroline, ever ‘Margaret you must come to tea to-night; there are 
her mother’s favorite, had continued apparently in § some stupid relations of Mr. Walsingham’s in town 
the same favor with her parents as before her disobe- ‘ that we must have, and I want you to help me out.” 
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Margaret declined, pleading occupation; and Mrs. 
Walsingham replied— What has got into you, Mar- 
garet?—you have grown so disobliging. I should like 
to know what you have todo? If you had a house 
and husband and four children to look after you might 


talk of being busy.” 


Margaret smiled and shook her head; while Mrs. 
Clinton made some observation about her being very 
unsisterly not to be willing to help poor Julia, and 
finally insisted so strongly on her going that Margaret 


gave a conditional consent. 


“If you will come here to-morrow with the Kanises 


I will go to you.” 
Mrs. Walsingham laughed out right. 


“‘T meet those forlornities?—that cross, old porcu- 
pine and her stupid daughter? No, no, Margaret, I 
should quarrel with both if I did come, for I never 


could endure either of them.” 


‘They are poor and neglected; it is one of the few 


pleasures of their lives to come here, and mamma and 
I endure them frequently.” 

“Yes, my dear,” said the sister, as she rose and 
adjusted her rich cachemere before a mirror; “ you 
have a taste for sacrifices which I never possessed. 
So you must come and help me with my forlornities, 
while I leave you the full enjoyment of yours.” 

“ A taste for sacrifices,” thought Margaret, after the 
door closed behind her sister; and she was forced to 
listen to a long tirade from her mother about being 
“so unkind and disobliging.” “It is a strange taste 
enough; but strange as it is, I must really have it, for 
I find it far easier to make a sacrifice quietly, than to 
struggle against it and be obliged to yield at last.” 

So after a few more struggles, Margaret gave up 
the effort as useless. 





It was some eighteen months from the time we 
have spoken of, when Mrs. Walsingham might one 
morning have been seen hurrying down the street 
toward the house of her eldest brother, ata pace very 
different from the slow and matured tread usual to 
that fashionable lady. Her face too looked flushed 
and agitated; and it was evident something had oc- 
curred to disturb her equanimity. 

“Are you engaged, William?” she asked, as she 
put her head inside the office-door, and saw her bro- 
ther busy writing. ‘ 

“Come in, Julia,” he replied; “‘more of the old 
story, I suppose. Caroline left me but half an hour 
ago in no pleasant humor, and I see you have come 
in much the same frame of mind. I believe a bomb 
shell might have burst in the midst of us without 
causing half the commotion our quiet Margaret has 
occasioned, by doing as most women do when they 
ha~ve a good chance.” 

“And you encourage and uphold her in taking this 
foolish step, and have really persuaded my father to 
consent to it?” 

“T have actually been guilty of that unpardonable 
sin. I promised Mr. Gordon my influence some time 
ago, and now hope to atone in some degree for the 
wicked part I before took against him, foolish boy 
that I then was. Margaret too has opened her heart 
to me, and irreparable as is her loss to us all, I advise 
Vou. XDI.—9 
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her to marry the man who has always possessed her 
affection.” 

‘‘ Always! William, what are you insinuating when 
the man has had a wife in the meantime? And this, 
I suppose, is an excuse for his addressing her with 
such improper haste; his poor wife scarcely cold in 
her grave—a pretty state of things indeed!”’ said Julia, 
indignantly. ‘Bring the case home to yourself—what 
would you think if it were my husband who was 
acting so?” 

“If you were such a wife as Mrs. Gordon, I should 
think a year quite long enough to mourn you; she 
was a miserable, ill-tempered, silly woman, who it is 
notorious gained her husband by manceuvering, and 
then tormented him to the utmost. Besides Margaret 
will not marry for another year, so the convenances 
will be strictly observed.” 

‘But it is such gross folly in her to leave her com- 
fortable home, where she has nothing to do but to 
please herself, and undertake the charge of three 
children—at her age, too, when habits are fixed and 
hard to change. . Ah! she will bitterly repent it,” said 
Mrs. Walsingham, with an accent that betokened she 
hoped it would turn out so. 

Julia,” said her brother, smiling, “it will surely be 
easier to take care of her own husband and children, 
than of all the husbands and wives and children in our 
family, as she has done for the last ten years. When 
was there sickness, or trouble, or any domestic dis- 
comfort in any of our households, that we have not 
turned to Margaret for our most efficient help ?—and 
yet you say that pleasing herself is the sole business 
of her life.” 

“But what will papa and mamma do?—she has 
spoiled them both so entirely that they are incapable 
now of taking care of themselves.” 

“Another instance of her selfishness, 1 suppose,” 
said Mr. Clinton. ‘But happily they are as uncon- 
scious as yourself of their entire dependance on Mar- 
garet, and the sooner they and all the rest of us awake 
from it the better.” 

“T am sure she never did so much for me,” said 
Mrs. Walsingham. 

“Nor for Caroline, nor Harry’s wife, nor my own 
Mary either, I suppose?” 

“They have been rather exigeante, I allow.” 

‘‘ And they allow the same with regard to you—so 
all of us owe Margaret a hitherto unacknowledged 
debt, which we must now repay by permitting her to 
be happy in the way she prefers.” 

But this was a conclusion Mrs. Walsingham would 
by no means consent to. Margaret had so long given 
up all her own preferences, that now the common 
right of deciding what was best for her own happi- 
ness was considered a positive infringement upon the 
rights of others, and but for the support of her eldest 
brother she might again have been forced to yield to 
the clamor raised by her family. 

It was but a short time before that Margaret had, 
by an apparent chance, been thrown with the lover 
of her early youth, who, within little more than a 
year, had been set free by the hand of death from a 
wife he could neither love nor respect. During his 
unfortunate marriage he had more than once looked 
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back with anguish upon the happiness his cruel fate 
seemed to have denied him; and now that he was 
again free, he determined upon a desperate effort to 
reverse her stern decree. Though still an inhabitant 
of the same town, he had scarceiy seen Margaret 
since their bitter parting, and when they again met 
both were changed. The ardent, impetuous youth 
had become the earnest, thoughtful, subdued man, on 
whose broad and intellectual brow sorrow and vexa- 
tion of spirit had set an impress even stronger than 
the hand of time. The blooming, beaming, beautiful 
face of Margaret was now pale and caln—the Hebe 
had changed into the Madonna—but to Horace Gor- 
don’s eyes the Madonna was the lovelier vision, and 
all the warm tide of his youthful love rushed back 
upon his heart as he gazed upon it. Margaret felt 
her own heart thrill beneath the gaze, and the glow 
that suffused her pale cheek told Horace that calm 
and passionless as she seemed, a spark of feeling for 
himself still lingered there, and that spark he soon 
found opportunity to fan into a flame, bright and pure 
as had glowed in her youthful bosom. 

But amidst her new found happiness to whom could 
she turn for sympathy?—to none. In her joy as in 
her sorrow Margaret Clinton was alone. She whose 
ear and heart had ever been open to others, felt that 
theirs would now be closed to her—that ridicule and 
remonstrance were all that she would meet with when 
she gave them her confidence, and the event proved 
that she judged them rightly. 

There is nothing harder to overcome than an un- 





and comfort she has enjoyed here,”’ was Mrs. Clinton’s 
moan, after the collation which followed the ceremony 
was over, the company dispersed, and the bride and 
bridegroom had departed on their bridal tour. 

‘«Such an easy life as she has led with nothing in the 
world to trouble her,” sighed Caroline, who thought 
the only trial of humanity was a drunken husband. 

‘*She will know now what trouble really is,” said 
Julia, “‘with three children to look after. Margaret 
has taken a most foolish step—but she will soon repent 
it, poor thing,” and the changes were so rung upon 
the trials Margaret had in store, that Mrs. Clinton 
really wept over her daughter’s imaginary sorrows 
before the trio separated. 

From this time Margaret took her place beside her 
sisters in her mother’s compassionate regards. For 
the difficulties of married life she had the most intense 
commisseration ; but that a single woman should ever 
be either fatigued or annoyed never seemed to enter 
her mind. A house, a husband and children were 
the great cares of life; and now that Margaret was 
surrounded by all, she was amused by the sudden 
awakening of her mother’s anxiety in her behalf. 

It was rather a warm morning, some two years 
afier Margaret’s marriage, when she and her husband 
who had been paying some other visits, stopped as 
usual to see her parents, whose domestic circle was 
increased by the addition of Caroline, now a widow, 
and with her four children, an inmate of her father’s 
house. 

** My dear Margaret,” exclaimed her mother, *‘ how 


founded prejudice, and this the whole Clinton family § hot and tired you look!—sit here in this cool place, 


had cherished against Horace Gordon. It had been 
taken up in his youth when they considered his ad- 
dressing Margaret an unwarrantable presumption; 
and now in his maturity when his worth and talents 
had won him the respect of all beside, they presisted 
in the same assertion, and not all the reasonings of her 
eldest brother, nor Margaret’s own gentle pleadings 


light. Had they based their opposition on the ground 
of the loss she would be to them, the flattering unction 
might have been some balm to the wounds that they 
inflicted; but Margaret had not the satisfaction of 
having a single acknowledgment of past sacrifices 
amid the terrifying toil of those in store for her as a 
wife and stepmother. 

Still Margaret stood firm. Her parents had con- 
sented, reluctantly enough it must be owned; and as 
her engagement was to last a year, she hoped in the 


could persuade them to view the matter in a different 


and put this footstool under your feet. Take off your 
bonnet and mantilla,”’ she added, assisting her to re- 
move them. ‘Stay, my love, you must have a fan— 
there were two here a little while ago, but some of the 
children must have taken them up stairs—wait a mo- 
ment and I will bring you one,” and unheeding Mar- 
garet’s remonstrances, Mrs. Clinton ran up stairs with 
the activity of a girl; and during the whole of the visit 
she bustled about waiting upon her daughter as though 
she were a princess. 

As they walked toward their home, Margaret ob- 
served to her husband—“ Time’s changes are most 
wonderful !—who would have thought a few years ago 
that mamma would ever be so young and active?” 

‘“‘Circumstances change us even more than time,” 
was his reply; ‘‘ your marriage, Margaret, has been a 
real blessing to your family. Look how they have all 
improved since you left them to their own resources. 


course of it to soften opposition, and to render her § Julia has become quite domestic and industrious. 
presence less necessary to those around her. But ¢ Fanny and Mary can sew, and shop, and nurse their 


until her very wedding day things continued in the 


as exacting as before. Caroline’s husband was more 
troublesome than ever; and Julia, and Fanny, and 
Mary had always some domestic comforts or dis- 
comforts that she was expected either to provide or 
to alleviate, so that few and far between were the 
hours in which she could enjoy her lover’s society, 
or devote herself to gaining the affections of the little 
family of which she was so soon to assume the con- 
trol. 

‘Poor Margaret! how she will miss all the quietness 


g 
same strain. Her parents were as helpless, her family 


children themselves. Your father can butter his own 
muffins, and put on his own slippers; and your mo- 
ther’s energies are now kept in constant exercise by 
Caroline and her children, and her faculties have de- 
veloped accordingly.” 

“True,” said Margaret. ‘Caroline, the other day, 
was giving me an instance of it, and says she has in- 
vented a new system of monemonics, Mamma has 
always been in the habit of leaving her spectacles, 
and keys, and knitting about, and I used to waste 
many an hour in wandering through the house in 
search of them. Now, when she has lost anything, 
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Carry proposed to ring the bell and send a servant in , cate dress to pieces with their boisterous affection. 
search of them. Mamma, who never could bear that, } ‘And she,” he added, after listening for a moment to 
always says she will go herself, which Caroline lets ; the various demands his children were making upon 
her do. It is wonderful, she says, how her memory 3 her, “‘it is very evident was born to be imposed on.”* 
is improved by this exercise. But it is very selfish in “Ah, Horace,” said his wife, as she placed her 
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Carry.” 


“There is but one member of your father’s family 


hand in his and pressed the golden ringlets of his 
youngest darling to her heart—“ it is sweet to be im- 


who is not selfish,” said Mr. Gordon, as they entered } posed on by those we love.” 
their own house, and a troup of noisy children came } 
rushing to meet them, almost tearing Margaret’s deli- ? laughing—‘spoken like a true woman!” 


_—_~ 





“Spoken like a true woman!” exclaimed Horace, 
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THE RAIN DROP. 





BY SIDNEY DYER. 


On! mark yon wanderer of the skies, 
Which floats along so fast ; 

T is gliding down the stream of Time 
From hoary ages past : 


For it was born before the light 
Burst from yon orb so free, 

Or Time had ventured on the wing 
Of vast Eternity! 


Rude Time has left on it no trace 
Of age, nor fell decay, 

For when his hand would touch its youth, 
It swiftly glides away. 


’T is bright and pure, till from the clouds 
It drops to bless the earth, 

Whose base return is but to mar 
The radiance of its birth. 


The ungrateful earth not only stains 
And steals its sweet perfume, 

But forms within its ponderous jaws 
A dark and loathsome tomb. 


But here though held in durance long, 
At last will come a day, 

When it will burst earth’s caverns deep, 
And gladly soar away. 


What it was first no tongue can tell— 
Perchance an angel’s tear, 

And now it roams too pure and bright 
To find a lodgment here. 


It erst appeared when brooding night 
Hung o’er the dark abyss; 

And then it smiled in Eden’s bower, 
*Mid innocence and bliss. 


Anon it fell from Eve’s sad cheek, 
When from the garden driven, 
To roam a stranger o’er the earth, 

By sin and sorrow riven. 


And then it blended with the clouds, 
And swept o’er hill and dale; 

And shone a gem in that rich bow 
Which Hope spread o’er the vale. 


It oft has decked the Ocean’s wave, 
And sported o’er the deep, 

And searched all through its azure halls 
Where slimy monsters creep. 


It there has kissed the pallid cheek 
Of cold, uncoffined dead, 





Who lie among the coral groves 
Which deck the Ocean’s bed. 


And it has been a mother’s tear 
Shed with her latest breath, 

When last she kissed her little ones, 
And bowed her soul in death. 


Then from the weeping orphan’s eye 
It fell her cheeks to lave, 

Or giving fragrance to the flowers 
Which bloom upon her grave. 


It may have flowed from infant eyes, 
E’er sin had entered there; 

Or that rich drop which mercy shed 
When yielding to despair. 

Perhaps the pearl which Jesus wept 
When Lazarus was dead, 

Was this pure drop, or that which o’er 
Jerusalem he shed! 


It may have been—it is so pure, 
Commingled in that tide, 

Which, well to wash our sins away, 
Gushed from the Saviour’s side ! , 


It softly floats on zephyr’s wing, 
To kiss the opening flowers, 

And brightly sparkles in the sun, 
When fall the jeweled showers. 


It swells the blushing, luscious peach, 
And courses up the vine; 

Then bursting from the ripened grape, 
It sparkles in the wine. 


When fever burns the pilgrim’s lips, 
How sweet its cooling aid, 

When pouring from the welcome cloud, 
Or whimpling ’neath the shade. 


The sterile glebe oft feels its power, 
And springing from the soil, 

The thrifty grain has ripened fast 
To bless the reaper’s toil. 


Ah, it is gone, and thus away 
Seems gliding all that’s fair; 

It flits a moment here below, 
Then vanishes in air. 


But as the evanescent drop 
Which late to me was driven, 
Now soars above, the pure and good 
Will soon ascend to Heaven! 
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THE ARTIST’S DAUGHTER. 





BY ANNIE 


RAVELIN. 





Shall I confess it? I believe in broken hearts, and the possibility of dying of disappointed love.”—Invine. 


“That heart the martyr of its fondness burn’d, 
And died of love that could not be return’d.”"—CaMmPBELL. 


Tue saloon was brilliantly lighted, and 
“The young and the gay they had met in the hall, 
And manhood and beauty both vied at the ball.” 
Never was there a gayer throng, and never more of 
manly beauty and of feminine loveliness than assem- 
bled that evening. 

Standing alone at the embrasure of an open case- 
ment was a lady of a superior and peculiar style of 
beauty. Her form, rather above the usual height, 
was exceedingly graceful, and every movement be- 
trayed that original dignity and native nobleness, that 
at once excites respect and admiration. Her high 
arched forehead was clear and white as the marble 
that her father sculptured, and her finely moulded 
features were equal in beauty to his most masterly 
production, while her large, dark eyes were soft and 
beautiful as the famed skies of her native Italy. 

As she was gazing on the moonlight shadows with 
a thoughtful air, she started at a light touch upon her 
hand, and the sound of a gay and pleasant voice: 
“‘ Aye, Florence, I scarce had seen you half hidden 
in the drapery of this window, and had almost past 
you as I just entered the saloon.” The youth, who 
addressed her, was a pupil of her father’s, and had 
been for years a daily visitor at his studio. 

There was nothing striking in his countenance, § 
unless it was that peculiar paleness about the mouth, 
which is so often observed in the intellectual and 
studious. He had just returned from a distant city, 
where he had been absent for several months, and 
they now met for the first time since his departure. 
His deportment was frank and brother-like; his calm, 
clear blue eye looked out the quietness of friendship; 
but hers, was full of a deep, warm, wild poetry that 
seemed to have drawn its fervor from the fount of 
love; and he, all unconsciously, was the object of 
that devoted passion. 


“She had no breath, nor being, but in his; 

He was her voice; she did not speak to him, 
But trembled on his words; he was her sight, 
For her eye follow’d his, and saw with his, 
Which color’d all her objects:—she had c 

To live within herself; he was her life, 

The ocean to the river of her thoughts, 
Which terminated all: upon a tone, 

A touch of his, her blood would ebb and flow, 
And her cheek change tempestuously— 

But he in those fond feelings had no share: 

tc him she was 
Even as a sister—but no more———”” 


Another, a young midshipman, joined them. ‘Well, 
Legare,” said he, addressing the artist, ‘‘ you are to be 
married shortly to the pretty Mary Hartly, I hear.” 





The lady started: the well spring of her being was 
suddenly poisoned, the light of her existence was ex- 
tinguished. 

But the soul, wrought up to its highest pitch of ex- 
citement, oftén exhibits a quickness of thought, and a 
self-possession, which, in a less excited state of feel- 
ing, it is a stranger to. The desperation of despair, 
the agony of an over-wrought mind, brings a calm- 
ness, coolness, and deliberation, never seen, where 
hope is mingled with those feelings. Thus mingled, 
a fluctuation is produced, which, like the waves of 
the sea, prevents this fearful stagnation. 

Florence heard the words, and her soul was death 
struck. But, though with a face of snowy paleness, 
she turned to him, and with a gay and sportive laugh, 
gave him a jest as bright and beautiful as the bubble 
of a glancing wave; and then she praised with in- 
genuousness the fair and innocent young being that 
he had chosen, and wished them happiness. 

* * * * * * * 

Legare was sitting in the drawing-room alone with 
Florence; as he took a book from the table, an open 
paper fell from it; he took it up and read: 

This earnest love must all be crush’d, 
These wild affections must be hush’d ; 
No more my watchful eye must roam, 
To see thee wending to my home. 
When thou shalt choose another bride, 
A wife stands fondly at thy side, 

This burning love I feel for thee, 

Will then, I know, be guilt in me. 

Tis now, ’tis now, ’ere comes that time, 
While still this soul be free from crime, 
That I must teach me to forget, 

Whom, loving now, I sin not yet. 


There was no quotation, and it was written in Flo- 
rence’s hand. What does this mean? Whom could 
Florence Cordova love that would not be proud of 
that love? Have not all sought her, and she refused 
them all? With deep seriousness she fixed her large 
eyes upon them One moment she determined to tell 
him it was he, he, whom she loved, and who was 
meant there in those agonized lines; but the thought 
of his bride came to her, and she could not for her 
life have been unjust to her. Suddenly, as though 
her seriousness had been a fafce, she burst. into a 
laugh; ‘‘hey, Charlie, and did you think I meant 
myself there? It is easier sometimes to use the first 


’ person than any other, and so I did it then.”” And that 
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gay laugh, and those light words took effect; and he 
believed those lines to be the feelings of some heroine 
of her strong imaginitigs. 

* * * * * * * * 

The marriage day came, and Florence accompa- 
nied her father to the brilliant scene. Her nerved 
spirit operated as the wine cup in bringing to her 
more than her usual keenness of intellect. And she 
was the star of the evening, sparkling in her beauty § 
and wit, and never was her proud father so conscious { 
of the unusual talent and loveliness of that darling 
child. 

He knew not that that evening hers was the bril- 
liancy of the hectic, and like it was the presage to 
consumption—a consumption of the soul. 

And there was Mary Hartl;, her face beaming with 
smiles of happiness, standing beside the devoted and 
affectionate Legare. Soon as the ceremony was pro- 
nounced, Florence sealed a kiss on the young bride’s 
brow, and gave her a bouquet, tokening a thousand 
wishes for their happiness. Nor were her air and } 
words of affection assumed: she was one who would $ 
have scorned to breathe one word of love that came 
not from the innermost sanctuary of her soul: she 
loved the girl; loved her because she was lovely; and 
yet more, because she was beloved by him, whose 
very shadow she had gazed on with affection. 

* * * * * * * * 

It was the close of an Indian Summer day; the sun 
was gathering in its last rays, and the quiet of evening 
was approaching. 

Florence, in deathly beauty, was reclining on an 
ottoman in her father’s studio, and gazing earnestly 
on the beautiful, yet melancholy scene. It was a 
semblance of herself: those few soft days, when sum- 
mer seemed to step back a moment, as if sorry it had 
departed, to seal its hurried farewell kiss, were the 
sure presage of the chilly blasts of winter; and that 
bloom upon her cheek, that hectic spot, the mockery 
of health, 
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Told, like an Indian Summer day, 
That life was hast’ning to decay. 


It was a fitting season for youth and beauty to de- 
part; and Florence felt that the ‘‘ Angel of the Cove- 
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nant” was near. Her father sat beside her, and gazed 
intently upon her. There was a long silence; and 
then came a sound, as though an almost spent zephyr 
was touching the chords of an eolian. 

“My father,” said Florence, “I feel that I am 
dying: mine has been a disease that no physician 
could cure, no medicine heal: it is my soul’s strong 
workings that have worn out this tabernacle of clay: 
the fire of the young affections burning upon the altar 
of the heart, and the sacrifice refused, often consumes 
that heart. °*Tis that which withers the rose ’ere half 
bloomed, which hurries down the sun, though scarcely 
risen, which brings many to an early grave, with the 
‘dew of youth’ fresh upon them; and it is thus that I 
die. Forgive me, my more than father, my dearest, 
best friend, if I have erred in concealing from you 
that which has absorbed my being: but I have loved 
with all the intensity of which a woman’s nature is 
capable: yes, while you have regarded Legare with 
the tenderness of a father, and he looked upon me 
with the affection of a brother; I have felt for him all 
the fire of an ardent love. And it has all been con- 
cealed; and let it still be—let not the tears which 
Charles and his sweet Mary shall shed over my grave, 
be embittered by the thought that it was their loves 
that brought me thus early there. And, as I die, dear 
father, let that mantle of your love, which has ever 
been wrapped around me, fall upon those dear ones, 
whom, with you, I love best on earth. Their affec- 
tion, your beautiful art, and your trust in Heaven, 
must be your consolation when I am gone. And it 
will be a consolation, too, when I tell you that I grieve 
not at death, that I rejoice in the prospect of it. It is 
a gladdening thought to me that my spirit is about to 
escape from its earthly temple, that I am to become 
altogether spiritual, and so soon to be akin to those 
angelic spirits that ‘adore and burn;’ for the crucible 
of agony, through which my soul has past, has, I trust, 
refined it, and, I humbly dare to hope, fitted it for the 
society of Heaven. Seal one other kiss upon my 
brow, dear father, and I go.” 

That father impressed there one deep and agonizing 
embrace; and when he raised his face from hers she 
was as white and soulless as the statues around him: 
he was alone with the creations of his art. 
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TO MRS. NORTON, ON SEEING HER PORTRAIT. 





BY LYMAN LONG, 





Tne is the “angel-gift!”” Thy noble brow, 
Where Inspiration sits enthroned ; thine eye, 
That, like the clear depths of th’ unfathomed sky, 

Beams with celestial radiance, and e’en now 

Seemeth, with ken angelic, to look in 
On that bright world, concealed from mortal eyes, 
And read life’s deep and wondrous mysteries, 
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Entrane’d ;—then speak thy Heavenly origin. 
What high aspirings thy rapt bosom swell! 
Deep in thy soul, as on thy form imprest, 
Beauty’s bright image lieth. Love doth well, 
Like an all-blessed angel, in thy breast— 
Love for the glories Nature spreads abroad, 
Love for thy suffering race, love to thy God! 











THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER. 


BY F.E. F., AUTHOR OF A “MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE,” “AARON’S ROD,” Xe. 


‘Do, Fanny, have some fire made,” said Mr. Taylor ? 
to his wife, ‘I am almost perished.” ¢ 
“Fire,” she repeated. 

“Yes, fire,” said he. ‘Iam sure it’s cold enough. 
My teeth are fairly chattering.” 

“It’s rather chilly,” she replied. ‘But the grates 
are cleaned, and the summer blowers up. I can’t 
have a fire made.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” urged her husband. ‘What if 
the grates are cleaned? Do ring and order a fire.” 

But the young wife never stirred as she answered, 

*Tt’s out of the question, Charles. The chimnies 
are closed up.” 

““Pshaw,” said he, impatiently. ‘What on earth 
did you have the chimnies closed for? Tom can take 
the filling out though, I suppose,” he continued, as he 
moved toward the bell. 

‘No, indeed, he can’t,” interposed his wife quickly. 
‘What are you thinking of ?—he’ll raise such a dust! 
And beside I can’t have a fire made indeed. The 
paint is still fresh, and the white-wash scarce dried, ? 
and when things are once cleaned, fires make such a 
dirt.” 

“Then I do wish you would not have things cleaned 
till the necessity for fires is over,” said her husband, 
somewhat vexed. ‘But you are always in such a 
hurry with your house-cleaning,”’ he continued, pet- 
tishly. ‘TI do hate the sight of a pail of water most 
devoutly. I am sure the house was clean enough 
before.” 

“Clean!” exclaimed his wife, ‘‘I don’t know what 
you call clean! Iam sure I was ashamed to have any 
one come in it looked so smoky and dirty. But you 
men seem to have no perception of dirt,” she con- 
tinued, almost contemptuously. “And it’s not so cold 
either.” 

“What are you wrapped up in that great shawl 
then for?” answered her husband. 

“Oh, it is rather chilly certainly. A heavy rain } 
like this makes it cold of course. We are liable to 
such storms in mid summer,” she replied. 

“It’s an absurdity to close up the grates at this 
season,”’ muttered her husband. 

‘* At this season, Charles! Why it’s not cold. Only 
look at the peach blossoms,”’ she continued, pointing 
to the tree in the garden in proof of her assertion. | 





‘*Well, I wish I was a peach blossom,” he replied, 
“if theyare insensible to the weather. Since I can’t 
have a fire, however, I’ll put on my overcoat.” 

“Do,” she replied. And he left the room, and re- 
turned presently buttoned up to the chin, as if pre- 
pared to brave the elements on a pedestrian excursion. } 
He thrust his hands in his pockets and walked up and 
down the room; while his wife, drawn up almost in 


a knot, seated in a large chair and wrapped in a heavy 
shawl, seemed quite as suffering as himself. 

“ Now this is too ridiculous, Fanny. You may have 
been ashamed to have any one come in before things 
were cleaned, but I declare I should be a great deal 
more so to be caught just now. How you look in that 
great blanket! And I can’t say I think this fustian coat 
particularly becoming or suitable for house wear,” he 
said, stopping and looking at himself in the glass. 

‘*No one will come in such weather,” she replied, 
perfectly satisfied as to their being no chance of being 
caught; but scarcely had she spoken when there was 
a most decided ring at the bell, which betokened some- 
thing more than an errand boy or postman, and a 
shuffling was heard in the hall as if an umbrella, &c., 
and presently in was ushered a stranger. 

“ Ah, Harrington!’ exclaimed Mr. Taylor, receiv- 
ing his guest with great cordiality, ““when did you 
arrive?” 

“Only this morning,” replied the other, “and wish- 

ing to see you particularly, I thought I should find you 
at home such a stormy afternoon as this. Singular 
weather for May,” he continued. “It’s more like 
November.” 
’ «Tt is indeed,” replied Mr. Taylor, somewhat em- 
barrassed, and looking ruefully toward the empty 
grate. ‘Fanny, dear, I think you might manage that 
fire-place so we could have a fire.” 

But Fanny looked annoyed and hesitatingly said— 

“I’m afraid he’ll only make it smoke.” Where- 
upon Mr. Harrington protested with chattering teeth 
that he was not at all cold, and begged that no fire 
might be kindled on his account. There was no 
concealing the fact, however, for the whole party 
looked blue; and after a somewhat short and deci- 
dedly uncomfortable visit, Mr. Harrington took his 
departure. 

‘‘He did not stay long at any rate,” said Fanny. 

‘No, indeed!” replied her husband, pettishly, “do 
you suppose he’d stay and shiver here when he could 
get away? Poor devil! I do believe he’d have got 
an angue fit in fifteen minutes more. I declare, 
Fanny, I was mortified.” 

““What on earth brought him here?’’ said Fanny, 
angry with the man for coming and being uncom- 
fortable. ‘People have no right to visit in such 
weather! And what a quantity of dirt he has tracked 
in!” she continued, with infinite vexation, ‘“‘my beau- 
tiful new matting will be quite spoiled. He might 
at least have wiped his feet at the door! Dear me! 
and the hall too! How his umbrella has dripped all 
over it,” and then ringing the bell, she ordered the 
woman to bring brush and pail, and wipe out all 
traces of the offending stranger, which operation she 
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superintended herself, fretting the while, and feeling ; delinquencies that the only wonder was that Mrs. 


the whole as a great hardship. 

It was happily through at last, however; and as Mr 
Taylor sat opposite to his wife at the tea-table, some- 
what thawed by his second cup, he said— 

“ Fanny, I must ask Harrington to dinner.” 

«Must you,” she replied, with a sort of deprecating 
accent, that implied that if the necessity were not very 
urgent, she would rather dispense with the pleasure. 

“Yes,” he answered; ‘‘have you any objections?” 

“No,” she replied, reluctantly. ‘Only I must take 
down the silver, and it’s all so nicely put away in 
whitening and beaver skin.” 

“Why can’t Tom take it down?” inquired her 
husband. 

“Because he can’t,” she replied. ‘I never let any 
one go to my pantries but myself. No—if you must 
have him, I must do it myself.” 

Mr. Taylor seemed annoyed at the idea of giving 
her what was apparently so much trouble, and yet 
more annoyed at not treating his friend with hospi- 
tality, and he said— 

“I do not see why you cannot let one of the ser- 
vants do it.” 

‘Because I can’t, Charles,” she pursued, with a 
true woman’s answer. ‘If you must have him, that’s 
enough.” 

And so the subject dropped, though the husband 
had a sort of uncomfortable feeling that he was doing 
something selfish in being still on “hospitable thoughts 
intent,” in spite of his wife’s evident reluctance to it; 
while she on her part felt as if there was a world of 
trouble before her, and thought of all her lamps with 
their fresh wicks, &c. 

In fact Fanny took things hard. Everything in 
housekeeping was a labor to her. She trusted no- 
body, she was satisfied with nothing. Servants were 
her ‘“‘natural enemies;’’ flies her torments; moth her 
corroding evil; and all the minor ills of life, miseries. 

She had been married about two years, and wanted 
to be, and thought she was, a very good housekeeper, 
and so she was, if having everything as bright and nice 
as labor and care could make it, is good housekeep- 
ing; but if the term is meant to go a little further and 
include comfort, and as much of happiness as depends 
upon domestic details, she wofully missed it. When 
her husband came home of an evening, wearied with 
the toils and cares of the day, and would gladly have 
refreshed himself with a little female gossip and lively 
chit-chat, she generally greeted him with a grave, 
anxious face, and a long story of some petty domestic 
annoyance, the history of some housemaid who would 
make up the third story before the second, or use the 
brooms and pails of either indiscriminately; and the 
man servant, who, spite of all she could do or say, 
had certain ways of his own of arranging his pantries, 
that were a source of bitter complaint. 

“Well, dismiss them,” said Mr. Taylor, impatiently. 

“‘Where’s the use,”’ she answered, complainingly, 
“they are all as bad, one as another. I spent a week 
in going about making inquiries before I engaged 
Tom, and he had first rate recommendations—and 
yet you see what a torment he is. He is so obsti- 
nate,’”’ and then followed such a list of Tom’s moral 











Taylor was able to keep him for a day. 

If Tom’s story could have been heard, it would 
probably have been quite as earnest, and perhaps as 
reasonable; in which Mrs. Taylor would have figured 
as the most pertinacious and exacting of housekeepers, 
“interfering,” as Tom thought, “with what did not 
concern her, for if he did his work well, he had a right 
to do it in the way he liked best.”” So no doubt a 
silent struggle was going on, on Tom’s part, as well 
as his mistress’—for human nature is not all on one 
side—nor perfection to be bought for any stipulated 
sum, let it be what it will, per month. 

‘Where is Mr. Harrington?” she asked, the next 
day, when her husband returned to dinner. 

‘‘He was engaged to day,” he replied, “and I asked 
him for to-morrow.” 

“Oh, how provoking,” she replied, ‘‘I thought you 
meant to bring him to-day.” 

“T did,” he said. ‘But if the man would not come, 
I could not make him, you know. But what difference 
does it make?” 

‘A great deal,’ she answered, evidently much an- 
noyed. ‘I have had the dinner-table set up stairs to- 
day, and wanted to get through with it.” 

‘Well, and I wish you would have it so every day, 
Fanny,” said her husband. ‘You know [ hate the 
basement, particularly as you never will let me bring 
a stranger down there.” 

** Now, Charles,” she said, imploringly, ‘show can 
you ask it? During the winter I am very willing; 
but in summer with the flies it is really out of the 
question.” 

‘Then when we have strangers let them dine down 
there,” persisted her husband. 

‘Oh, that will never do,’ she replied, ‘‘the room 
is nice enough for us when we are alone; but as to 
admitting company there, it’s impossible.” 

“It’s very hard,” he replied, with some vexation, 
“that I am not able to ask a friend to dinner when I 
wish it.” 

“T am sure, Charies,”’ she said, the tears starting to 
her eyes as she spoke, “‘I never object to your having 
your friends when you wish it. You are very un- 
just.” j 

“If you don’t object, Fanny, in so many words,” 
he answered, pettishly, ‘‘there’s always such a fuss 
made about it that it amounts to the same thing.”’ 

‘*Fuss!”? she repeated, much hurt. “I don’t know 
what you mean by fuss. I only want to know when 
you expect company, and that I am sure is reasonable 
enough.” 

‘But I tell you I don’t always know when myself,” 
he replied, impatiently. 


‘“Well, you need not be angry at my asking,”’ she - 


persisted. 

‘“T am not angry,” he replied, in a voice that rather 
contradicted his words. 7 

Tears were now falling fast from his wife’s pretty 
eyes, and half sorry, and half angry, he said— 

“Now what ts the matter, Fanny?” 

‘You are very unjust, and very unreasonable,” she 
replied, weeping. 

‘“‘Very unjust and very unreasonable, Fanny,” he 
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repeated, in his turn both offended and hurt. ‘TI really ; ‘Everybody did just as they pleased. The servants 
don’t know what I have done or said to merit such { cleaned when they liked, or left it alone. Mr. Hazard 





reproaches as these.” 

‘It’s very hard,”’ she continued, sobbing, “to be 
called fussy and unkind, because I try to keep things 
in something like decent order.” 

“T did not call you either fussy or unkind,” he 
replied— 

“Something very like it,’ she persisted, “you 
said——” 

“T said,” interrupted he, “that you made a fuss 
with having dinner up stairs and all that, when we 
have company, and that’s all I said,” he continued, 
decidedly, and with some temper, “for you do make 
a fuss. But I never said you were unkind, for that 
you never are.” 

Fanny, in the midst of her tears, saw that her hus- 
band was in earnest, and felt that she had better not 
push the matter any further, or he might be provoked 
to assert his will even more decisively, so, still bent 
upon having her own way, she dried her eyes and 
only said— 

“If Mr. Harrington dines here to-morrow, you had 
better ask Mr. Morgan to meet him.” 

“T will,” he replied, glad to turn the conversation. 
**Come, dinner is on table,” and they sat down, both 
rather sorry for the discussion, and resolved to be 
agreeable and good humored for the rest of the day. 

But when people’s tempers have been ruffled and 
their spirits exhausted, it is not very easy always to 
. recover their usual tone immediately; and Fanny, 
spite of her efforts, could not be gay, while she still 
heard the word “fussy” ringing in her ears; and Mr. 
Taylor did not forget at once that he had been called 
‘‘unreasonable and unjust.” So after several vain 
endeavors at conversation, she fell into a languid 
silence, and he threw himself upon the sofa in hopes 
of a nap until the evening papers came in. 

No further allusion was made to Mr. Harrington 
or the basement room. Fortunately a friend or two 
came in during the evening, and it passed off tole- 
rably cheerfully, though Fanny still went to bed with 
a weight at her heart, the exact cause of which she 
could hardly have told, while the long breath she 
drew at intervals sounded so like a sigh, that her 
husband felt each as a gentle reproach to himself. 

Thus with youth, health, means sufficient, and not 
a serious care upon earth, our young housekeeper 
often contrived to feel as sad, and make her husband 
look as gloomy, as if some real misfortune was hang- 
ing over them. 

“The Hazards are going to break up housekeep- 
ing,” said some female gossip, one day, while dining 
with the Taylors. 

Indeed,” said Fanny. ‘ Why is that?” 

‘They are tired out,” replied her friend. 

‘1 am not surprised at it,” said Mrs. Taylor— 
‘there is no comfort in it.” 

“Not in keeping house as Mrs. Hazard does,” re- 
plied the lady. ‘I never saw a house in such a con- 
dition.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Fanny, to whose taste this bit of 
gossip was peculiarly suited. ‘How was it?” 

‘Oh, she attended to nothing,’’ replied her friend. 


brought in company at all times, and if they had a 
good dinner, so much the better; and if they had not, 
they did not seem to think it a matter of any conse- 
quence. I never saw people who took things so 
easily. If any contretems happened, which of course 
they would with such housekeeping, she only laughed. 
And I really believe there was not a whcle set of any 
thing in the house that matched.” 

“A charming way of living,” said Mr. Taylor. “1 
wonder Hazard wants to break up.” 

‘Well, it was a pleasant, easy sort of house too,” 
continued their guest; ‘but Mr. Taylor,” she added, 
smiling, “‘you can hardly expect us ladies to take the 
trouble to be good housekeepers if you admire such 
an establishment as Mr. Hazard’s. It is really putting 
a premium upon bad housekeeping, and you would 
not find much comfort in that, I assure you.” 

“T should like to try it at any rate,” he replied, 
with a mixture of truth and playfulness that jarred 
terribly upon his little wife’s feelings. ‘For I must 
own,” he continued, “that I am heartily sick of such 
good housekeeping. Indeed,’’ he added, with an ex- 
pression of earnestness that startled Fanny, “I am 
seriously thinking of giving up this house when the 
lease expires, and going to board ourselves.” 

‘*Oh, Charles!” she exclaimed, too breathless to 
say more. 

““Why, Fanny,” he replied, ‘‘it is more for your 
sake than my own that I would make the change. 
Your housekeeping is a source of perpetual torment 
to you, I am sure.” 

“There are occasionally some annoyances,” she 
said. : 

*Occasionally!”’ he continued. ‘Why I am sure 
it has been nothing but one continued string of com- 
plaints ever since we were married. Precious littie 
§ comfort have we had in housekeeping.” 

3 Fanny was fairly frightened. She turned pale, but 
tried to laugh as she said— 

‘‘And so you want me to keep house like Mrs. 
Hazard, and not have a whole set of china, nor a 
dozen glasses that will match.” 

“ Rather that,” he replied, resolutely, ‘than slave 
yourself and torment me as you do with keeping 
everything so nice. If I must choose between hap- 
piness and order, I should certainly say happiness. 
Comfort seems out of the question in either case.” 

‘It’s to be hoped they are not incompatible,” said 
the lady, laughing, but seeing that the conversation 
touched Mrs. Taylor deeply, and that her voice fal- 
tered, and she could with difficulty keep from tears, 
she changed the subject, and gave the history of some 
wedding, the lengthy details of which would at any 
other time have interested Fanny much. But now 
she could scarce listen with even decent attention. 
What her husband had said, had sunk deeply in her 
mind. ‘That he had had no comfort since he had 
been married,” words that might well weigh heavily 
on any young wife’s heart, and she pondered them in 
silence, and wept passionately over them when she 
was alone. 

“T will go to Mrs. Ashland,” she said to herself; 
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“her housekeeping seems to go by magic, and I will ; 


ask her how she manages.” 

And so she went the next morning to Mrs. Ashland, 
who was an old friend she had known from childhood, 
and to whom, not without tears, she laid open her 
whole heart and all her troubles. 

“ My dear child,” said her friend, smiling kindly, 
“you are a very young housekeeper, that is all.” 

“Well, dear Mrs. Ashland,” said Fanny, “tell me 
what I must do. How am I to manage? I want to 
make my husband happy; but at the same time, I 
should like to have something like order and comfort 
around me. Do tell me how you do.” 

“In the first place, Fanny,” said Mrs. Ashland, “if 
you take my advice, you will never tell your husband 
of any of your petty domestic annoyances. He has 
his own business cares and troubles, and wants to be 
enlivened with cheerful conversation when he comes 
home; and from your own account it seems you pour 
into his weary ears all your little complaints, which 
sound like something quite serious to his already 
fagged and jaded spirit, when after all they are but 
the merest trifles, which it would be better for your 
own happiness if you dismissed from your own mind. 
But to treasure them up to repeat to your husband is 
really an act of more than folly.” 

“There is a good deal in that to be sure,’’ replied 
the candid Fanny. ‘But when I feel so annoyed and 
provoked, as I am half the time, I cannot help letting 
him see it.” 

‘But my dear,”’ persisted her friend, ‘you must 
not feel so, With youth, health, means, and though 
last not least, a husband that you dearly love, what 
right have you to let trifles prey thus upon your hap- 
piness.” 

“But your housekeeping goes on so quietly,” urged 


Fanny, “that it is very easy for you to say so—but if 
you had such plagues as I have——” 

“‘And pray what plagues have you,” said Mrs. 
Ashland, smiling, “that I have not? Servants who 
are of the same flesh and blood that you and I are, 
Fanny—is not that all? You surely cannot expect 
perfection out of human nature for seven or even ten 
dollars a month.” 

‘But they are so ignorant and obstinate,” replied 
Fanny. ‘If they would only mind I would not care 
for the rest.” 

‘Perfect obedience is the most difficult of human 
virtues, Fanny,” returned,Mrs. Ashland. ‘Don’t 
you think if we had the reverse of the medal we 
might hear complaints equally bitter, and perhaps 
equally just against mistresses.” 

“Well,” said Fanny, “perhaps so. But your house 
is always in perfect order—yet you take everything 
easily. How do you do it?” 

“By not exacting too much,” replied her friend. 
‘By keeping a general superintendence, but not in- 
terfering too much with my servants. If they do 
their work faithfully and well, I let them do it in 
their own way. And above all, Fanny, take the 
little contretems we must all meet with easily. We 
have real misfortnnes and serious troubles enough 
to encounter through the journey of life, without 
creating them for ourselves in discontented tempers 
and unhappy households. The first object of good 
housekeeping is comfort, and comfort implies quiet 


{and ease. But above all, my dear child, don’t let 


little things loom into great ones. One must put up 
with much, and pass over much to get through the 
world happily.” 

Fanny took the advice; and has never regretted 
it. 


I HAVE DREAMS. 


BY SAMUEL M’NUTT. 


I nave dreams, I have dreams, 
Of happy days in store; 
Where golden Summer streams 
Murmur seaward evermore, 
4n a quiet isle afar, 
Unknown to every strife; 
And where nothing is to mar 
A pure and peaceful life 
Beneath the bending vine, 
I behold a happy cot; 
And the stars of Heaven shine 
On that pure, holy spot. 





And there is a maiden rare, 
Though I never saw her face; 

Yet I know she’s very fair— 
Her’s is every gentle grace, 

She will come and dwell with me, 
In that quiet, happy isle; 

By the broad sounding sea 
Where the seasons ever smile, 
There we’ll live, and live to love, 
And together we shall die; 

And the silent stars above 
Look in beauty where we lie. 
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CHAP. VI.—STRUGGLES. 


By a simple grove, ’neath the oak tree bough, 
With a stone cross planted near, 

The orphan sat, with her pale, cold brow, 
And her young heart faint and drear. 


Even the presence of her brother became irksome 
to Francesca : she could not endure the fond and ques- 
tioning gaze that he fixed, from time to time, on her 
face. It seemed as if his quick intuition must read at 
once the doubt, grief, and love that filled her heart. 
The atmosphere of her bower-room became oppres- 
sive, for the luxurious embellishments around her 
seemed purchased at the price of her own soul. 

The nature of Francesca was a singular one: ima- 
ginative a!most to a visionary extent, and yet with 
strong perceptions of the right and true which sub- 
dued and toned down this intense ideality into the 
holiest and most beautiful symmetry. She possessed 
all the fire and passion of genius, but blended with it 
the sweet trustfulness and devout truth which teaches 
genius always to exert itself Heavenward. 

Hitherto this young girl had been sheltered from 
the necessity of exertion, by the most tender guar- 
dianship of a mother, whose spirit, like a troubled 
bird, seemed forever on the watch, lest some shadow 
of the world’s evil should fall upon her twins. But 
the storm had swept over them, literally and meta- 
physically, and from their trembling hold had been 
torn away in the rush of the wind, as it were, the 
only being on earth from whom they could claim 
love or protection. Was it strange that in this utter 
desolation the heart of this young creature so full of 
feeling, so sensitive and faint with the necessities of 
affection, should have put forth its delicate tendrils, 
and wound them around the prouder and stronger 
being who had become a benefactor to her and hers? 

But with all her purity—with all her lofty ideas of 
truth, Francesea had received one legacy from her 
mother, which was to act with more than due power 
upon her destiny. The'legacy of distrust—self-dis- 
trust, which rendered her timid, and a dread of some 
vague evil which the love of man might bring upon 
her and hers. Vague it was and shadowy—but with 
her keen imagination these shadows were constantly 
changing into strange and unpalpable fears; for like 
her feelings, the lessons that prompted them had ever 
been vague, and put forth in mystery. And this, the 
fault of Francesca’s character: a fault which had 
been so earnestly cherished from her cradle, was 
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aroused in its full strength by the words of two idle 
courtiers. The mother of Francesca and Guilo had 
been wronged and cruelly deceived; with that one 
black truth looming forever before her heart, she had 
deemed herself right and wise in striving to guard 
her daughter’s heart from weakness like her own— 
from a fate like her own. 

In the sweet stillness of her Italian home, when the 
memory of past and present suffering lay upon her 
-spirit, she would seek with sorrowful earnestness to 
prepare her child to meet and resist temptation in 
which she had fallen. Yet all this was done quietly, 
and almost always in the sad eventime, when the 
children, like little birds in the tree branches, for, 
like the birds, the lovely twins grew quiet at even- 
tide—they would nestle close to their mother, and 
become sweetly mournful as she was. But yct of 
this mother’s history the children were profoundly 
ignorant. They only knew that she had suffered, and 
that she loved them very, very dearly. How her sor- 
row had arisen, or where endured, they never thought 
of questioning. It was something strange and sad- 
dening to them, like a cloud in the Heavens which 
they saw, but never dreamed of asking the wherefore. 

Francesca went out into the open grounds, leaving 
Guilo upon the cushions in her boudoir. Almost for 
the first time in her life, she was anxious to avoid 
him. There was fever at her heart, and a keen thirst 
for solitude, that made the thoughts even of his dear 
presence irksome. Oh, the first sorrows of the young 
—how hard they are to endure—how the untamed 
soul, like an antelope snared by the hunter, with all 
the wild blood leaping and burning in its veins, 
struggles and frets beneath the stern bands which life 
is tightening around it. Poor Francesca, this struggle 
of a warm heart against the world had just begun 
with her, and the very earth seemed changed as she 
trod her way toward the sea-shore. 

It was not an aimless walk that Francesca was 
taking, for in the picturesque grounds that surrounded 
Bowdon was an old oak, knotted and gnarled with 
centuries of toil against the storm. Rich was the 
forest turf beneath it, and where the massive roots 
had broken through and coiled rudely up into the 
daylight, a soft green moss crept over them of a more 
delicate tint than the sward, thus ridging it with what 
seemed a massive embroidery of velvet, in fine keep- 

; ing with the rough boughs that rustled and sway ed 
‘ above, tossing about the sunshine and scattering it 
in flakes before it was aliowed to touch the ground. 
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Beneath this tree was a stone cross, which time had 
started from its original perpendicular, and would 
have entirely overthrown but for the roots of the oak 
which had coiled close up to its base, and girded it 
firmly to the earth. A wild vine had started among 
the roots, winding itself in a light wreath around the 
cross; and » “atin inscription, cut deep in the stone, 
was now traczable only by the swelling moss that 
had softly closed up the rugged letters. 

It had beex Lord Bowdon’s wish to place Fran- 
cesca’s mother in the vault where his own ancestors 
rested. But the orphans had imbibed a love of the 
open air in that country, where God shelters the poor 
with a canopy that shames the gilding and glow of 
her palace domes, and they pleaded piteously that the 
beloved one might be rescued from the close, stifling 
vault, and laid to rest where the footsteps of her or- 
phans, and the breath of Heaven might linger around 
her. 

It was a harmless wish, and perhaps Lord Bow- 
don’s own kindly heart echoed it, for with that keen 
relish of the beautiful which marked all that he did, 
the old oak was selected to shelter the grave. He 
placed no monument over it; but the picturesque 
cross that had cast its shadow on that spot centuries 
and centuries, now told Francesca where her mother 
might be found. Naturally as the frightened bird flies 
back to the empty nest, Francesca sought this place 
when her heart become so greatly disturbed. She 
had never been there without Guilo before, and a 
strange sense of awe crept over her as she entered 
the great shadow flung by the oak tree. It seemed 
to her blacker and more dense than she had ever 
seen it. The sward all around was drenched with 
dew, and the oak leaves were wet as if a shower had 
passed over them, but flashing only brighter to the 
sunshine for the dampness, and rustling to the wind 
in every fibre, as if the old tree had resolved to cheer 
the orphan’s heart in spite of herself. 

It was all in vain; the oak might heave and rustle, 
and plume its foliage in the sunshine pleasantly as it 
liked. It might toss its hospitable branches for the 
birds, and set them off in their blithest songs; but 
Francesca’s heart was with the shadow and the grave. 
The brightness above was nothing to her. Francesca 
sat down at the foot of the cross and circled the rough 
stone with her arm. This closeness to the dead, and 
to our blessed Saviour’s suffering, tranquilized her 
somewhat, but still only enough to sadden and throw 
her into a train of mournful thought. 

Poor girl, she was cast upon the wide world—what 
broad desolation there is in these words. She was 
penniless, helpless, without a known claim upon any 
human being save the poor mute twined with her in 
birth and in misfortune. She dared not think of Lord 
Bowdon as a friend; her mother’s lessons had started 
up in all their potency with the first syllable that 
aroused her distrust of his motives. True he had 
been kind, generous, mindful in all things of her 
maiden delicacy, but she would give these things no 
weight, or allowed them to operate only against him. 
Had not two shrewd, and well experienced men— 
his own friends too—seen in this very delicacy and 
kindness something deeper than her inexperience had 








dreamed of? She was alone now—must act for 
herself—guard herself against hin—against her own 
heart. It would be a sore trial, she knew, but God 
would help her. The spirit of the dead would help 
her—Guilo, too, she had still Guilo to love—but for 
him——. Here Francesca paused in her thought, a 
burning blush came over her face, and then she bent 
that face close to the cross, and began to weep. Ah, 
this love of kindred, this pride of kindred—it is a 
blessed, blessed thing, and has kept many a heart 
pure, which without it might have swerved from the 
narrow way. Are not all our home affections guar- 
dian angels that help, oh, how much to keep the soul 
within sight of Heaven? Francesca thought of her 
brother; she remembered the anguish that was in his 
eyes when she first told him of her love for Lord 
Bowdon; how would this anguish deepen and burn 
into frenzy should that love ever become guilt? The 
thought made her shudder as if the cold stone against 
which her forehead leaned had chilled her to the heart. 

Still Francesca was helpless. She could settle upon 
no plan, nor decide how to act. A stranger in a strange 
land, she sat by her mother’s grave, and that was all 
the home she could claim from any creature on earth. 
She remained more than an hour leaning against the 
cross, and almost expecting that some low whisper 
from the grave would teach her how to act. But 
the soft stir of the oak leaves was all the sound that 
reached her, and that was so sweet, so calm, that in- 
stead of instructing her what course she might best 
take to avoid the evil she dreaded, it only brought 
imperceptible tranquillity to her heart, and awoke 
there a doubt if the suspicions that had tortured her 
so much might not be without just foundation. 

Francesca was naturally frank, and she knew lite- 
rally nothing of the conventionalities of life. She 
resolved to see Lord Bowdon, to Jook in his eyes and 
question him of those things that had so troubled her. 

“T will ask him,” she said—‘I will ask him if this 
thing be true. If he is indeed pledged to another while 
he pleads with me in every question, every look, to 
return his love. I know that he loves me, and yet, 
and yet-—”’ 

She paused in the open path, for when the first 
idea of speaking to Bowdon struck her she had left 
the stone cross, and was walking quickly toward the 
castle. But now she stopped in the path motionless; 
Lord Bowdon had never iz words desired her love, 
or rendered up his own. Their hearts, their eyes had 
talked together, and scarcely on any other subject— 
but their lips never. She remembered, now, that a 
sad and thoughtful expression would often cloud Lord 
Bowdon’s eye when hers looked into it, full of the 
love-light that she could no more prevent breaking up 
from her heart than the star can smother its brightest 
beams. 

Francesca walked forward more slowly as these 
thoughts dawned upon her mind, and, without being 
conscious of it, turned aside into a labyrinth of the 
garden, which had grown up during its lord’s absence 
almost into a wilderness. She was threading her way 
through the tangled autumn flowers, when a winding 
of the path led her face to face with the elder of Lord 
Bowdon’s guests, the verymag Who had unconsciously 
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informed her how precarious was her position at the, ‘Why not?—perhaps as they ere in Italy; but yet 
castle. the king has his own foreign bard; and so has our 
The nobleman seemed a good deal suprised by her ? good lady, the queen!” 
sudden appearance. His position in the path, choked ‘‘ But the people—the people?” 
up as it was with an overgrowth of shrubs, compelled ‘* Ah, they too have some rude ideas of sound; but 
her to pause. He did not step aside, but stood gazing } nothing that you would deem much of.” 
upon her witha degree of scrutiny that was just saved } Francesca looked disappointed; and with his search- 
from rudeness by a respectful and bland expression { ing glance the courtier read very nearly the thoughts 
of countenance, that seemed to ask pardon for the } that were passing through her mind. 
offence his eyes persisted in. ‘Music, music,” he said, “is for the court; there 
Francesca was greatly annoyed by this. The blood § all have the taste and cultivation necessary to the 
mounted to her forehead, and she turned to retrace { love of sweet sounds. Ah, you should see our lady, 
her steps. the queen, when some songster from her own land is 
“By Heavens, that air of pretty pride is enchant- § allowed to enter the presence; and the king—it was 
ing,’ he muttered. ‘As if the girl read her destiny ; but a few weeks since that I heard him say to Lord 
in my eyes, she begins to queen it already!” Bowdon, our young host here, that his honeymoon 
Francesca did not distinctly hear the words, but she { must certainly be spent at the court; ‘for I have re- 
turned and said in her sweet, broken English— ceived information,’ said he, ‘that the lady to whom 
“‘ My lord, I have once before heard you speak your { you are betrothed sings like a nightingale, and we 
own tongue, thinking that I knew only Italian; but I { sadly want some new warbler!’” 
can understand when you speak English very well!” { A covert smile stole across the nobleman’s lip as 
“So this is another secret that Lord Bowdon has; he watched the effect of his words. Tint by tint he 
kept from us!” said the noble, coloring. ‘‘ Well, well, { saw the peach-like bloom fade away from her cheek, 
my pretty maiden, if we can understand each other { till she stood before him drooping and pale like a lily 
in English so much the better. But tell me how long ? when its stalk is roughly bent. 
your fancy will hold for this somewhat gloomy old *« My lord I sing a little; would you like to hear me 
castle?” sing?” said Francesca, after standing before him more 
Francesca involuntarily lifted her eyes to the noble } than a minute stricken with grief. Without waiting 
pile that loomed between her and the sky—oh, how } for a reply she clasped her hands, parted her tremu- 
beautiful, how dear it was to her! lous lips, and, after a few broken attempts, poured 
The nobleman read the feeling in her face. forth the wild burthen of a melody so sweet, so plain- 
“Tt is a grand old pile enough,” he said; ‘but § tive, that it thrilled even the cold heart of the noble 
beauty such as I gaze upon, sweet one, was intended § with feelings to which he had been little used. He 
for palaces.” was astonished too, for the young creature’s voice 
‘“*T have no other home: I wish for no other home!” § surpassed anything he had ever heard in sweetness 
said Francesca, and her eyes filled with tears, for she { and compass. The low notes flowing like the liquid 
thought how short a time might elapse before that { fall of water drops, silvery and faint from her lips, 
would be her home no longer and the whole sweet burden of her voice gushing out 
“That is because you have not been at court, where ( wild and clear, like the song of a nightingale when 
beauty like yours is worshipped as it should be.” half buried in dewy roses. There was exquisite na- 
“TI did once expect to see the court,” said Fran- ture, and no little cultivation in all this. The old 
cesca, sadly, for his words had aroused mournful; noble stood before the child fascinated and surprised 
thoughts. ‘I believe my poor mother was going to? out of his usual self-possession. But scarcely was 
London, and I suppose your king is there.” the song half finished when the young creature’s voice 
“Yes, the king is there, with many a handsome ; faltered: a note or two quivered on her lips fainter— 
cavalier; besides stately dames who hold these cava- ; fainter, and clasping both hands passionately over her 
liers in secret slavery; but among them all, my prin- ? heart, she bent her head low, while tears dropped like 
cess, you would stand unrivalled. Nothing so bright ? rain from her eyes. 
has appeared before Charles since he came back from “Can I sing?” she said; “will this win bread for 
foreign parts.” my brother when—when,” her voice broke in a sob, 
Francesca did not seem to understand him; her } and the tears fell from her eyes in large, heavy drops. 
eyes had sunk to the ground, and she fell intodeep} The old courtier was touched by her simplicity and 
thought even while he was speaking of her beauty, ‘ her grief. For a single moment—and that was much 
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a theme which youth loves so well. for him to give from a selfish life—his sympathies 
‘* And is this London a very large place?” she said, § were honorably aroused. 

at last, with a sort of child-like anxiety. “We will talk of this another time, poor child,” 
‘‘Very large, my beauty.” he said, attempting to take her hand, but she held it 


Again the young girl mused; and when she looked ¢ firmly against her heart, that he could see fluttering 
up her cheek had the hue of a ripe peach upon it. and swelling against the delicate fingers like a bird 
‘And are the people fond of music as they are in { struggling in its cage. “But some one is coming, 
Italy?” cheer up, child, there is no cause for all these tears. 
The old noble smiled, and looked somewhat puz- { Talent, youth, and beauty, what more can a woman 
zled; he wondered greatly what thoughts had given ¢ desire?—all these are yours, sweet one. Their value 
rise to the question. may be taught you hereafter. Stop weeping—stop 
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weepimg—never let tears drop from those eyes: one , seek the young girl in her bower-room, and learn the 
or two just floating on the blue surface like dew on a > cause of her grief before he slept. 

violet, is rather becoming. But do not drown them It was late when the hawking party returned, and 
thus!” The old noble broke off hastily, and turned ’ Lord Bowdon found it impossible to leave his guests 
back in the path, muttering—‘“she will learn these } till long after nightfall, and at that hour to force him- 
things—she will learn! How the creature sings—how $ self upon the privacy which he had ever held in almost 
full of feeling she is—oh! ha, my Lord Bowdon, I just } religious respect was impossible. 

met your protegee trying to find her way through the 
wilderness here; by my honor, it is refreshing to gaze 





on so much loveliness in this rural spot.” CHAP. VII.—DEPARTURE. 

Lord Bowdon, who was coming down the path, “The world was all before them where to choose.’ 
paused for an instant, glanced eagerly around, and aw MILTON. 
then with brightened color and an air of annoyance, Lorp Bowpon’s sleeping room was in a wing of the 
allowed the old courtier to stop his progress. < castle that approached nearest to the apartments that 

‘“‘Francesca—is it Francesca or her brother whom ¢ had been assigned to the orphans, and which, as we 
you have met?” he said, in a flurried manner. have said, were detached from the main building. 


“Oh, the young lady, of course, I am too warm an ( We will not stop to analyze the feelings that induced 
admirer of the sex to waste admiration on boys. You § the young noble to spend some moments each night 
ought to have known that: but I do assure you, my ° before retiring by the tall window, from which a 
lord—and I have been considered no bad judge of ¢ view of them might be obtained. On that night he 
female beauty in my time—this young girl surpasses stood longer than usual by the sash gazing upon the 
anything I ever saw; she would drive half the court { faint light that could just be seen flickering through 
mad in a week.” the foliage that hid the window of Francesca’s cham- 

“I hope Francesca will never see the court,” said ? ber. A strange, heavy feeling was at his heart, as if 
Lord Bowdon, and his color rose. ‘She will never $ some great calamity were about to befall him and her. 
desire it, I am certain; she seems content enough $ It had hung about him all day, and now in the hush of 
here, and Bowdon is world enough for the poor chil- § night the depression became painful. 
dren!” As he stood thinking of the singular destiny that had 

“Yes, just now it does seem pleasant enough!” } cast these two children upon his threshold, he saw, or 
replied the noble, with a meaning smile; “but these § thought he saw in the distance, a white figure moving 
dreams do not last forever. When a Lady Bowdon § about in the balcony. His heart leaped—* could it be 
comes to the castle, this world may prove rather Francesca?—was she wakeful like himself? Had 


narrow for them both.” $ some coming event cast its shadow on her likewise 
Lord Bowdon became very pale; and his eyes fell ¢ that she could not sleep?” 
beneath the half jeering glance of his companion.‘ As these questions ran through his mind he saw 


He turned and walked on with his guest in silence. g the figure move away; next it was in the shrubbery; 
These words of the o!d noble had made him thought- ¢ again he saw it crossing the flower garden, and each 
ful; they forced him to reflect upon a subject that he ( time it came nearer and nearer to himself. 
would gladly have evaded even when conversing ; It was a calm, starlight evening, and as the object 
with his own heart. ¢ came toward him, fluttering in and out of sight like 
“Have you ever seen that young creature in tears? § some snow white bird driven from its nest, he step- 
But of course you have,” said the noble, starting Bow- ¢ ped through the window to a stone gallery that ran 
don most unpleasantly from his abstraction. ‘Upon ¢ beneath, and there shrouded in shadow, waited with 
my word, when I saw her just now the effect of her {a beating heart to learn who or what this night wan- 
beauty was absolutely startling; it would have brought ¢ derer could be. 
even Rowley to his knees, though he is not over fond There was a smooth bit of Jawn beneath the win- 
of lachrymose beauty.” dow. The figure came somewhat rapidly up to this 
‘In tears! Francesca alone in the wilderness, and point, but seemed to falter and hesitate about leaving 
in tears. Surely, my lord, you must be mistaken— $ the thicket and clearly braving the starlight. But after 
she seems of late to have recovered entirely from the a minute it came forth, hesitating in every step, and 
shock of that storm and ber poor mother’s death.” jw idently filled with apprehension. The starlight was 
**Perhaps—but never mind, my lord, the sex, you § i and clear. There was nothing to break it from the 
know, are like violets drooping with dew one minute approaching form; and now Lord Bowdon became 
and laughing to the sunshine the next. I dare say she § certain that it was Francesca. She moved toward a 
is under some rose-bush singing like a nightingale by : slender tree that stoed alone near the gallery on which 
this time—ha, you are going to seek her—very well, § he stood, and, leaning against its trunk, stood motion- 
but do not keep us waiting. You know we are to try : less as a statue, gazing upon the window through 


~ 


the new falcons this morning!” which Lord Bowdon had just passed. A curtain of 

**T will be with you in time!” replied Bowdon, and { thick crimson velvet fell over the sash, and nothing 
he hurried away, looking anxiously around for Fran- { could be seen from within save a gleam of light here 
cesca at each new turn of the path. But she was no {and there like wine stains dashing the rich fabric. 
where to be found, and after a fruitless search among ¢ Still even in this common place object there seemed to 
the thickets, he joined the hawking party which was { be enough to rivet the attention of the young creature 
who stood so immoveable, and quietly gazing upon it. 


now mustering at the castle, mentally resolving to 
Vou. XIII.—10 
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Lord Bowdon leaned gently over the railing of the 
gallery till the slanting starlight fell upon his features. 

“Francesca!” 

A faint cry from under the tree followed the utter- 
ance of this name, and then all was still again. But 
the foliage of the sapling quivered far more than the 
balmy air warranted; and in the pale light Bowdon 
could see that Francesca was clinging to it for sup- 
port. 

“Francesca.” He leaped over the railing and went 
up to where the young creature stood. Excited and 
anxious, for the starlight rendered her face superna- 
turally pale; and even in the serene darkness he could 
discover that her features were troubled. 

‘“Why are you here, Francesca, sweet child?—why 
are you up so late? See you not how heavily the 
dew has fallen? These garments are damp with it 
already; and your hand, Francesca, youare ill! Your 
hand is burning, and yet you shiver with cold. Go in, 
child—go in, this night air must kill you!” 

“T am not cold; I do not suffer!” said Francesca, in 
a low voice; “but I will go in as you say. This air 
seems heavy; I can hardly breathe. Good night!” 
and she turned away. 

Lord Bowdon still held the hand he had taken, and 
gently drew it to his arm. 


“This is a quiet place, Francesca; but you had { 


better not walk forth after nightfall, especially with- 
out your brother. While my guests are here, with all 
their followers, there may be danger in it. Where is 
Guilo?” 

‘At rest—he can sleep,” and the anguish at Fran- 
cesca’s heart broke forth in her voice. 

‘And you, my child, why is it that you cannot sleep 
like Guilo?” 

Francesca did not answer, but hurried her pace; and 
Lord Bowdon could fee! that she tremb!ed from head 
to foot. 

«Francesca will you not speak to me?” 


for he saw that she stood unsteady, and drew her 
forward. 

“Sit down with me a moment; sit down here in 
the balcony—there is Something more in this than you 
have told. I remember now Lord Rochley spoke of 

meeting you in the garden, and he said that you were 
grieving about something. Did you speak with him?” 

“If that tall gentleman with the riband and jewels 
is Lord Rochley, he did speak with me,” answered 
Francesca, sinking upon the stone seat—for they had 
reached the balcony, and she leaned her pale head 
against a pillar. 

“And what did he say? Something very foolish 
and wrong in praise of your beauty, I dare answer,” 
and Lord Bowdon spoke with considerable displea- 
sure in his tone. 

“No,” gasped Francesca, for she felt—oh, how 
drearily—that her fate hung upon the next words. 
‘*He told me that you were about to visit the court— 
that in a short time you would be married to some 
great lady.” 

It was Lord Bowdon’s turn to start—had the light 
been strong enough Francesca could have seen that 
his face was pale as her own. For perhaps two 

} minutes both remained silent; it did not seem as if 

{ either dared to draw a deep breath. 

$ Is it true?” said Francesca, lifting her pale face 

; in the starlight; “tell me if it is true!” 

{ ‘Was it this that troubled you?—that drove you 

? forth into the night? If so God help you!—God help 
us both!” 

“God will help us!” said Francesca, with gentle 

2 solemnity, and, sinking upon her knees, she pressed 
$ Lord Bowdon’s hand to her lips; how his tall frame 
$ shook, how his hand trembled to the pressure of that 
} kiss which only fell upon it, light as the flutter of a 
damp rose leaf. 

“Francesca, I will see you again; I cannot talk on 
} this subject now; you are in no state to listen if I 





**T have been thinking,” said the poor girl, ‘and } could. To-morrow we shall both be more composed.” 


thought makes me wretched now!” 


‘* To-morrow, to-morrow,’’ repeated the young girl, 


‘Poor child, you have been too much alone; it is of } rising to her feet—there was the most profound de- 


your lost mother that you have been thinking!” 
Francesca began to sob. 


spondency in her voice; her face drooped upon her 
bosom, and without another word she glided from the 


“Has anything happened to awake your grief? 1 balcony. 


hoped that its first poignancy was over! You must 
not go to—to—that old oak so often.” 

‘**T shall never——”’ she checked herself, choked 
back a sob, and added—‘*I shall seldom go there 
again.” 

‘That is right if it makes you so sad. Come, come, 
I must see you cheerful before we part; we are almost 
at the balcony of your room, and you have bean weep- 
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Lord Bowdon’s first impulse was to follow her, but 


he controlled the wish, and after pacing the balcony 
for a long time in great agitation, returned to his 
; apartment. 

Francesca sat trembling by the door all the time 
that Lord Bowdon’s purturbed footsteps sounded from 
the balcony. When he descended the steps and turned 
into the shrubbery, she could restrain the keen desire 


? 


ing all the way; when we come where the light is I j to see him again no longer; but, stole out like a spirit, 


must have a smile.” 
“T shall never—never smile again!” cried the poor 
girl, yielding to the passion of her grief. 
“Francesca this is strange—it is wrong—it is un- 


) and leaning against the stonework, gazed after him 
with a sinking heart that seemed absolutely to forget its 
pulsations. When he disappeared she turned away; 
her forehead was damp, and a faintness like that of 


grateful to Providence,” said Bowdon, pausing in his Y@eath stole over her limbs. She crept back to the 
boudoir and sat down by the cushions where her bro- 

¢ ther had flung himself, for he always refused to seek 

‘ his own apartment so long as Francesca remained in 

§ her boudoir 

The lad was in a sound sleep: very quiet was his 


walk, and gazimg earnestly upon her. 

‘It is ungrateful to you my—my benefactor,” cried 
the strange girl, snatching his hand and kissing it 
wildly, while the tears fell thick and fast upon it. 

Lord Bowdon threw his arm gently around her, 
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slumber; but as the silver lamp that swung from the 
ceiling overhead threw its beams upon his face, Fran- 
cesca could see that it wore a look of distress, as if 
some trouble lay at his heart, forced back and never 
spoken of. No sound could awaken Guilo; but Fran- 
cesca knew how to arouse him with her kisses. She 
bent down and touched his cheek. Guilo started up 
and sat upon the cushions, casting wild and bewil- 
dered glances at his sister. She lifted her right hand 
and made a few rapid motions with the fingers. Quick 
as lightning the boy’s face lighted up; his eyes kin- 
died; his lips trembled with smiles; his fingers flashed 
in and out with indescribable rapidity. The idea 
which her little hand had conveyed seemed to fill him 
with delight; and his great violet eyes said as firmly 
as words could have said—“my lost sister has come 
back. She is mine again; no stranger’s love divides 
us now!” 

But upon Francesca’s brow there was a look of keen 
anxiety. Her resolution was taken—she had ceased to 
struggle, and now came the time for exertion. 

The expression of her countenance made Guilo sad 
again; he seemed pondering within himself to find 
some cause for her trouble other than that which he 
did not wish to believe—all at once an idea struck 
him. He threw off his tunic, and unbinding a scarf 
of silk that girded his under garments, took out twenty 
broad pieces of gold. The scarf had been tied about 
his person upon the wreck; for his poor mother had 
prudently divided her little hoard, hoping that some 
portion might reach the shore. 

Francesca was ignorant of this; but it removed one 
sharp care from her bosom. She took the gold and 
kissed Guilo, murmuring grateful words to Heaven. 
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; Lord Bowdon had ordered dresses to be sent down 
} from London for his orphan guests; part were English 
; in their fashion, the rest Italian. Some unacknow- 
} ledged feeling had induced Francesca to adopt the 
English garments, but now she cast them off and put 
on the costume of her own land. She tied a change 
of dress for herself and Guilo in two small bundles, 
and giving one to him put the other by her side. 
Then the twins sat down together as if a terror had 
seized them when the moment arrived which was to 
cast them forth upon the world. The lamp was burn- 
? ing dimly. The boudoir grew dark with shadows— 
} shadows that made Francesca and Guilo creep closer 
; together. Thus hour after hour went by till these two 
> children were startled by a gleam of light, cold and 
$ grey, which told them it was morning. 

, Francesca arose, took up her bundle and a lute that 
§ Lord Bowdon had given her. 
; 
) 
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‘““We shall need it to win bread for us,’”’ she mur- 
mured, with a faint sigh, and looking at Guilo as if he 
might disapprove the act, and could hear her apology 
for it. 

3 Hand in hand these two young creatures went forth 
; into the cold' grey of the morning. The light was 
q dim; they could only see each others faces as through 
2 a fog. The dews around them lay heavy as rain; the 
‘ foliage around had not yet flung off the black shadows 
3 of night. The two children sped on through the fog, 
’ through the dripping thickets. ‘They crouched a mo- 
ment, wet and trembling, by the foot of that old stone 
¢ cross; they left a few flowers gathered hastily in the 
{gloom as they went along upon the grave. Then 
{ Francesca and Guilo arose and went away. 

: (10 BE CONTINUED.) 
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MARY’S HOME. 
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Agar in that broad wilderness 
Of lofty waving pines, 

Where Nature’s pulse is feverless, 
A star of beauty shines; 

A gem of holy, lowly birth, 
Of pure and gentle mind, 

By far too Heavenly for the earth, 
To be by earth enshrined. 


Her cottage stands beside the stream 
Glassed in its chrystal tide, 

Which from the heat of noonday beams 
The spreading branches hide ; 

The forest, cottage, and the lake, 
All, all, so quiet seem 

That you may fancy you awake 
To realize a dream. 


And she the sybil of the chasm 

That thralls your sense in bliss, 
Might live amid a world of harm, 
Pure as a zephyr’s kiss; 


And here among these peaceful groves, 
Beneath those quiet skies 

A heart untouch’d by jealous loves 
Or painful memories 


Mary, to thee this lay of mine 
Companion of my youth, 

A tribute due a heart like thine, 
The shrined home of truth, 

I dedicate in humble praise, 
For memory dwelleth still, 

Tho’ absent from thee many days, 
From cottage, vale and hill. 


Thy valley is encircled now 
By hills of evergreen, 

Tho’ Winter’s shroud is on the drow 
In Autumn’s varied sheen ; 

But oh? *tis lovely any time, 
In Summer or in cold, 

The gayest, happiest, brightest clime 
That mortal eyes behold. 
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THE GOLDEN ARM. 


A LEGEND OF THE DANUBE AND THE OLDEN TIME. 


On the North bank of the Danube, at its nearest 
proximity to the Bohmurwald Mountains, lie the ruins 
of an old castle, overgrown by moss and lichen. A 
gloomy forest of firs surrounds it, where the winds 
whistle through with strange and appalling sounds; 
the boatmen upon the dark, rolling river pass by in 
silence, for the legend connected with the spot is 
faithfully believed by them. There is a superstition 
also that some misfortune will follow those who look 
upon that castle after nightfall. 

Once upon a time—goes the tale—there lived in 
the castle a rich baron, who had a very beautiful 
wife; she was slight in figure, with an abundance of 
light golden hair, that hung in bright waves to her 
feet; her eyes were so calm and pure in expression, 
that the guilty could never look upon them without 
feeling abashed; the remarkable paleness of her com- 
plexion was relieved by the deep crimson hue of her 
lips, and the glossy jet of her long eye-lashes; her dress 
was always of white, rose color, or delicate blue. 

The baroness, though so lovely, had not been ex- 
empted from pain and misfortune. Hunting one day 
with her husband, she was thrown from her horse, 
und her left arm was so bruised by the fall that ampu- 
tation was necessary. The baron was sorely dis- 
tressed at the accident, and annoyed at his gentle 
lady’s fortitude and endurance. She saw her hus- 
band’s sorrow, and forbore from repining at her own 
loss. 

The superstitious began to regard her with wonder 
and admiration, the more that her beauty did not fade, 
and that she was never known to utter an unkind 
word. Her influence over the baron was so great 
that he seemed to have overcome every evil feeling 
and passion of his nature. Before his marriage he 
had been cruel and avaricious, but now no one was 
more generous and noble. The gold that he had 
hoarded up he gave to a skilful workman to make 
for his wife a new arm, which she wore with ease, 
and she became known by the name of “the lady 
with the golden arm.” 

Stormy winter and sunny summer passed by, un- 
touched by grief or care for the inmates of the castle, 
when, one day in early spring, as the baroness was 
listening to the songs of birds, (always so musical in 
their happy pairing time) she experienced a sudden 
dejection of spirits—a presentiment of coming sorrow. 
That night was a stormy one without, and sounds 
were heard, as if the spirits of the mountains were 
revelling in the darkness. Mournful wailings were 
blended with the roar of disturbed waters, the noise of 
which reached the inner chamber, where watched an 
anxious group around the couch of the sick baroness. 
The life of the lovely lady had departed befcre the 
birds had again warbled their morning songs; and 





ine baron looked out upon the now calm aspect of 
; hature: but the scene looked desolate to him, and 
§ the clear sky and fresh looking earth wore to hima 
funeral pall. 
Man cannot mourn forever, and the loneliness and 
solitude which the baron suffered had changed him 
} to his: former nature. Avarice had again taken pos- 
session of his soul, and he was absorbed in the love 
of gold. He became cruel, hard and cold. The pure 
angel of the mansion had fled, and he was left undis- 
turbed in his pursuits. He once thought him of the 
: golden arm that lay in the old vault, beneath the name 
i of the departed baroness. The idea of securing it 
was at first spurned by him, but the desire of posses- 
sing it became gradually so. strong that he scrupled 
no longer at the violation of the grave. In darkness 
‘ and gloom, and with stealthy steps did the changed 
¢ baron seek the tomb of his wife for the unmoul- 
$ dered arm. The worm had destroyed all but it and 
{ a jeweled ring, that sparkled with undiminished bril- 
$liancy. The baron placed his treasure, the arm of 
§ gold, among his stores of wealth. Riches such as 
$ few possessed were now his. He was a man of 
¢ power and worldly greatness, but it was the acquisi- 
tion of wealth that ‘he alone desired; for no eye but 
his own ever rested upon the glittering hoards. 
The midnight following the day that the golden arm 
) had been purloined from its resting-place, the baron 
‘ awoke with a perception of a depressing stillness in 
the air. It was a warm night in summer. Nota leaf 
§ 
¢ 
| 





moved, not an insect fanned its tiny wings. A single 
star shone in the dark blue sky through an open win- 
dow, and its soft light was reflected from a wide 
mirror opposite—everything was silent and still— 
¢ fearfully so. A form, shadowy and indistinctly de- 
¢ fined, leaned motionless against the deep window. 
¢ The baron’s eyes were fixed upon it with horror in 
‘ their extended pupils. He had not the power of re- 
moving his gaze, or of changing his attitude until the 
horizon became tinged with a hue of violet light, and 
with the coming day the terrors of the night were 
é forgotten, or remembered as a dream. 
; The second night, at the same hour, the baron 
2 awoke, and the same appearance presented itself, 
§ 


but more palpably, and he soon recognized the form 
of his once loved wife; there was a look of severity 
upon her countenance, and a reproach expressed in 
her gentle eyes. 

The bright sunbeams of the morning fell upon the 
wild and idiotic face of the baron. He wandered for 
a few years along the shore of the Danube, and his 
manner of death was unknown. His wealth passed 
into strange hands, all but the golden arm, which was 
never found. He sleeps, not in his ancestral vaults, 
but lies no one can tell where. 
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eternal ruin. * * 


ot curses, and mayhap involves the soul itself in 


7 THORAREN THE 

a » Thus, as evening closes, the boatmen voyaging , tells its own moral. How that wealth, inordinately 
bs down the Danube, tell this strange, wild legend. § desired, and improperly used, brings not blessings, 
af What minnesinger, in the olden time, first sang it, 

.¢ none can tell; but it has survived the decay of castles, 

i the glory of knighthood, and the fall of empires. It 
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BY THOMAS BUCHANAN 


Tue bold Jarl subduer, 
The great King Canute 
‘ Sat high ’mid his nobles, 
*Mid Saxon and Jute. 
Gay glistened the trappings 
The brave vassals wore; 
Grim lowered dusk armor 
From ceiling to floor. 
There long beards were dancing 
Like waves, through the hall, 
And high seas of laughter 
Burst loud on the wall. 
“The war song, the war song! 
Who ventures to sing? 
A boon shall be granted !”? 
Cried loudly the King: 
From lips with beard muffled 
Thus thrice the King called, 
When burst through the portal 
Thoraren, the Skald! 


“TI come,” cried the stranger, 
His cheeks lit with flame, 

“From far shining Iceland, 
To sing of thy fame! 

And when of thy glory 


t Is woven the rune, 
‘ The daughter of Thorwald 
I ask as a boon. 


Then listen, oh, monarch, 
4 Nor chain your mirth long, 
‘4 Though mighty the subject, 
Yet short is the song!” 


Fierce glared the gray monarch, 
And straightway sprang up, 
And scarred the oak table 
With dash of his cup— 
‘* What, hold there!” he thundered, 
“ Be thou red with shame 
Who bring’st a short tribute 
Of praise to our name! 
ied By noontime to-morrow, 
Look well to the day, 
Sing thou of our glory 
A mightier lay! 
Proclaim our fierce daring 
In forest and field, 
How clove our good falchion 
Through helmet and shield! 


Sing loudly and nobly, 
And long of our fame, 

*Till even Valhalla 
Resound with the name! 
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Do this—or by Odin, 
The sword drinks thy blood! 
The war-hawk and raven 
Shall make thee their food! 
Thy shame-covered carcass 
Despised by the bold, 
Shall glut the grey eagle 
And wolf on the wold!” 


Thoraren, low bending, 
Shrank back to depart, 
His cheek glowing crimson, 
A flame in his heart! 
Behind him full loudly 
The oaken doors swung, 
Till dull in the distance 
The drinking cups rung. 
Far through the fir forest, 
The day-couch of night, 
He sought the crags summit 
That looked to the light ; 
While burned in his bosom 
Untameable fires 
He saw in Valhalla 
The shades of his sires! 
In dusky cloud-garments 
They crossed the blue sky, 
And with their beards streaming 
Swept murmuring by; 
In low words of thunder 
And war-kindling tunes 
They gave to Thoraren 
The wonderful runes! 


Now back to the palace, 
*Mid nobles and all, 
At noontime Thoraren 
Strode up the great hall; 
With rude harp uplifted 
He glared at the King, 
And madly his fingers 
Dashed over each string. 
So wild swelled the war song, 
So stirring the strain, 
Fierce men clutched their falchions, 
And shouted amain! 
The King dashed his goblet 
With red wine and called, 
“ What, ho, there! pledge, vassals, 
Thoraren the Skald! 
Brave, brave was the spirit, 
As brave was the rune! 
Ho, Thorwald, thy daughter! 
We grant the fair boon!” 








THE TROTH PLIGHT. 


A STORY OF LEE’S LEGION. 





BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 





Concluded from Page (6. 
CHAPTER VII. ‘Cut him down,” shouted the dragoons, in reply. 
- te As . ‘*By heavens! he is but one to our four; and shall we 
Now thus to perish, cried our chief, . nes 
Would shame a cavalier.” Battap. § allow him to escape? 

— These words were spoken as Stanhope, dashing 
Tue difference between guilt and innocence is not } against the dragoon, bore him down, by the superior 
that one is tempted, and the other not, but that one ; weight of his high-mettled, powerful horse, and, with 
yields, while the other resists. Fallible as we all are, } a wild shout of defiance, shot, like an arrow, down 

we know not how frequently, even the best of us, $ the road. 
though finally rejecting the tempter, lend a not unwil- Half a dozen pistols were discharged after the 
ling ear to his eloquence; how frequently we might } fugitive in less time than we have taken to describe 
fall, if a kind Providence did not interpose, and, by a} this bold exploit; but fortunately none of the balls 
train of events, that we almost regard as unfortunate § struck our hero, though his hat and coat were both 
at first, bring us back to right. perforated. Down the road went Stanhope at a thun- 
When our hero left Bertha, his brain was in a whirl dering pace; and down the road came the British 
of gratified vanity. He was not in love, he never could 3 trgopers, foaming in pursuit. Soon, one of the dra- 
have truly loved a woman like Bertha; but there was ; goons began to gain on the fugitive. Our hero was 
much in her nevertheless to fascinate him for awhile. } superbly mounted, and did not believe that any trooper 
As he had lingered longer than the others, he now { in the royal army was a match for him in this respect; 
quickened his pace, hoping to overtake them; for} but he forgot that the British cavalry had begun to 
though the country was generally considered quiet, } mount themselves from the gentlemen’s stables of 
still danger from foraging parties of the enemy, or } South Carolina. He was soon, however, convinced 
even from wandering bodies of tories was not im-} by the rapid sound of near approaching hoofs, that 
possible. After a sharp gallop of more than a mile, } he would soon be overtaken. Casting an eye over 
however, he gave up the thought of overtaking his } his shoulder he measured his antagonist. The dra- 


friends, for the road was visible in the moonlight for 
a considerable distance, and no traces of horsemen 
were perceptible. At last, thinking he might reach 
them by a short cut through the woods, he turned 
aside into a bye-road, and gallopped rapidly on. 

‘“‘Hillo! who goes there?’ suddenly exclaimed a 
voice. 

Our hero made no auswer, but sped on. 

“Stand, or I fire!” cried the voice, and the words 
were accompanied by the clicking of a piece. As he 
did not rein in, but on the contrary drew his sword, a ? 
sharp report followed, and his bridle arm fell shat- } 
tered by his side. At the same instant three or four } 
horsemen appeared in the road, completely surround- ; 
ing him. Y 

Though surprised, wounded and outmatched, Stan- ) 
hope did not feel disposed to give up without a further } 
struggle. As the foremost trooper, for he could see } 
his opponents were royal dragoons, advanced at him, ; 
he made a blow which disabled the man’s sword-arm; 3 
and, at the same time, pressing his spurs against the § 
flanks of his steed, and calling to him by name, he } 
dashed against a second, hoping to ride him down } 
with his heavier horse. 3 ; 

‘Ho! Albert,” he said, encouraging his steed, as if { 
he had been a comrade, “have atthem. One good } 
push, and we are off.” Q 


goon was a man of large and stalwart frame, at any 
time more than a match for Stanhope, but especially 
so now, when the latter was disabled in his bridle- 
rein. One hope, however, remained; it was in his 
pistols. Jerking one of these from its holster, he 
levelled and fired. But, at that instant, his horse, 
owing to the animal being without the guide of the 
bit, swerved partially; and the ball, in consequence, 
flew wide of its mark. Had not the trooper dis- 
charged both his own pistols when the chase began, 
it would have now been all over with our hero. But 
his suspense was only protracted, without his escape 
being secured. Nearer, nearer came the rapid hoofs 
of his pursuer, until Stanhope fancied he felt the hot 
breath of the Englishman’s steed. With difficulty 
Stanhope now drew the pistol from the left holster, 
and aimed again at the dragoon. This time the ball 
was true to its mission. The burly trooper reeled in 
his saddle, clutched at the air, and tumbled to the 
earth, where he rolled over and over, gathering the 
sand in handsful in his dying agonies. 

“We are free now, thank God!” said Stanhope, 
restoring the pistol to its place. But even as he 
spoke, he pressed his spurs again into the bleeding 
sides of his steed, for close at hand was heard the 
gallop of the other pursuers, while now and then a 
faint hallo mingled with the sound. 
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The road, just before, took a turn, as Stanhope well , “you look sad and fatigued. Pray let me ask you 
knew, and came out in front of a plantation. That § to ring the bell for vourself: you will find it over there 
once gained he believed he should be safe. What § by the mantle-piece. Uncle has gone out, and will 


was his astonishment, therefore, on wheeling around 
the corner, ayd emerging into the open space, now 
flooded with moonlight, to see a strong foraging party 
of the enemy. He had rushed unconsciously into the 
lion’s den, when believing he was flying from it. But 
it was now too late to retreat. 

Indeed, little time was given him for thought. He 
had scarcely comprehended where he was, when he 
saw a pistol flash, a ball struck him, and he tumbled 
from his saddle insensible. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“No longer she wept, her tears were a’spent ; 
Despair it had come, and it found her content: 

It found her content, but her cheek it grew pale; _ 
And she drooped like a lily broke down by the hail.” 
AvuLp Rosin Grey. 


Cxap in deep weeds, the now orphan Alice alighted 
at her future home, which was that of Bertha Lech- 
mere, on the day after the ball. As she looked up 
timidly at the imposing mansion, her heart sank within 
her, and a presentiment of deep unhappiness took 
possession of her; but checking this feeling, she ad- 
vanced up the steps, crossed the hall, and, with a 
beating bosom, entered the parlor. 

Bertha sat listlessly upon the sofa, reading “ Eve- 
lina,” a novel which had then just come out. Clad 
in a simple white dress, with her delicate foot cased 
in a silk stocking and becoming shoe, she looked, as 
she languidly rose, the very impersonation of aristo- 
cratic elegance and indifference. She had heard from 
her uncle that he was about to receive into his house, 
a distant connexion, and she knew that the expected 
guest was a remote cousin of her own: but she had 
never inquired whether Alice was young, or beau- 
tiful, for, in truth, her selfishness was so supreme that 
she thought of little but herself. Yet this was the 
woman who fancied she loved our hero. 

Oh! what would our poor orphan have given for 
one beaming look of welcome, for one warm pres- 
sure of the hand. How she could have flown to that 
queenly bosom and wept out her sorrows there, if 
Bertha had given her encouragement: for, friendless 
and orphaned as she now was, her soul was consum- 
ing itself in the desire for sympathy. But Bertha, half 
rising from her seat, made a careless bow, and then 
sinking back on the sofa again, gazed, with an inqui- 
sitive stare, on the new comer. 

“She looks as if she might have been beautiful, 
before her eyes were swollen with crying,” solilo- 
quized Bertha. “I dare say she is very underbred, 
though the Ardens were rich once, I believe :—how- 
ever that was before her day, and she has been doubt- 
less brought up in the woods.” 

Alice stood trembling during this heartless gaze, 
for she read what Bertha was thinking. She had not 
been asked to sit down, but she could support her 
tottering limbs no longer, so she moved to a chair. 

“The servant will show you your room, Miss, if 
you are fatigued,” said Bertha, cutting the leaves of 
her book with a beautiful mother-of-pearl paper knife, 


§ 





not be back till evening.” And she resumed her 
reading. 

Such was the reception which the orphan girl met. 
Bitter were the tears poor Alice shed as she sat up 
stairs in her little room. Had she known where else 
to go, no matter how humble the roof, she would 
have left the house that evening; but alas! she had 
not a friend in the world, and there was no resource 
but to eat the bread of dependence in this proud and 
supercilious family. 

Her meeting with Mr. Lechmere was little more 
cheering to her spirits. He had a rough manner, but 
he meant to be kind; while Bertha was as regardless 
of others feelings, as she was tenacious of her own. 

“Glad to see you, Miss Arden—hope you will 
always consider this a home,” said Mr. Lechmere, “I 
used to know your poor father—many a gay dinner 
we had in London when we were young men. 
There, you mustn’t cry. Death will happen to the 
best of us. But ah! I had forgot,” he added, sud- 
denly, turning to Bertha, ‘there has been the deuce 
to play here, with one of your guests, Lieutenant 
Stanhope.” 

Bertha opened her large eyes inquiringly. Alice’s 
heart, which had been beating wildly, stood still, and 
the minute before Mr. Lechmere answered, seemed an 
age to her. 

‘‘There’s nothing serious the matter, though there 
might have been, only the lieutenant is wounded——” 
‘** Wounded!” exclaimed Bertha, half starting up. 

‘** Wounded!” gasped Alice to herself, clasping her 
hands in agony. 

‘Yes! he fell in with a foraging party of his ma- 
jesty’s troops, last evening, and received a pistol-shot, 
from the effects of which he will probably be confined 
to his room for several weeks. He was found lying 
senseless, toward morning; and borne to camp.” 

‘* And he is not dangerously hurt?” said Bertha, her 
cheek deathly pale. 

“Not at all. The only inconvenience I can see 
about it,” said her uncle, glancing at her jocosely, “is 
that you will get sadly out of practice in music, want- 
ing your morning tutor.” 

Bertha blushed to the brows, and her eyes fell to 
the floor. Alice noted all these things. Her first 
emotion, on hearing that Stanhope’s life was not in 
danger, had been one of gratitude, notwithstanding 
her desertion, and her resolution to forget him; her 
second was a feeling of indignation against him, for 
she now saw that what she had heard was true, and 
in Bertha found a rival. Tears, bitter tears of morti- 
fication, indignation, and other mingled, yet opposing 
feelings coursed down her cheeks. She could not 
help but weep, even if her secret had thereby been 
betrayed. But she knew that her tears would be 
attributed to another cause, and so she wept unre- 
strainedly. 

‘‘Oh! that I were dead,” she exclaimed, when she 
flung herself on her bed that night. ‘But no! I recall 
the impious wish. It is to be my lot to suffer, and I 
must endure without comp'airing. But how can I 
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live here? How can I see Bertha preferred before 
me, she, who loves not as I loved, who never can 
love? How can I meet him, and hide my feelings? 
Yet I will do it, if Idie. My heart may break in the 
struggle to forget him—to show to him how indif- 
ferent he is to me—but I will not let him suppose that 
I think of him any more than he does of me. Heart- 
less man, he has deserted me for wealth, oh! I could 
hate him—yet no! I love him but too well still.” 

A hysteric burst of tears followed this passionate 
and contradictory soliloquy; and, at last, perfectly 
exhausted by weeping, Alice fell asleep. 


—_~ 





CHAPTER IX. 


“No blood, in riot, 
Tangled the tracery of her veined cheek, 
Nor seemed her exquisite repose the quiet 
Of one by suffering made sweet and weak.” 
— N. P. WILtIs. 


Aut the misery of a residence at Lechmere Place, 
which Alice had foreboded, came to pass, and even 
more. Mr. Lechmere, having once welcomed her, 
and being engrossed with his own affairs, left her to 
herself, so that she was without the consolation even 
of his sympathy. Bertha was the same cold, impas- 
sive, and selfish creature as on the first day: and as 
Bertha was the real mistress of the house, Alice was 
condemned to continual slights; for servants ape the 
demeanor of their superiors, and even the slaves 
treated our heroine as a dependant. 

There was nothing rude, in the ordinary sense of 
the term, in Bertha’s demeanor to Alice. Bertha 
rarely did or said anything very violent: calm, lady- 
like, full of exquisite repose, she was in manner, 
what is best expressed by the word, “aristocratic.” 
Yet, in a thousand ways she made Alice feel her 
dependant condition. If Bertha was pettish, and 
since Stanhope’s wound she was pettish, the endu- 
ring her humors was the task of Alice: if Bertha 
wished a rosette made, or a lace arranged, and Alice 
‘was particularly engaged at something else, the work 
was taken from the hands of the maid, and given to 
Alice. Our female readers can better understand 
than we describe, the innumerable annoyances to 
which Alice was subject. 

Stanhope continued an invalid, even after the lapse 
of a month, which by no means increased Bertha’s 
amiability. Perhaps there was nothing so cutting in 
all her demeanor, as the supercilious air, the constant 
assumption of superiority, with which she treated 
Alice. How such a cold and selfish creature could 
love, was, at first, a mystery to our heroine; but when 
she came to know Bertha better, she discovered that § 
this love was only reflected vanity. Bertha loved the 
notoriety, which ensnaring Stanhope brought. He 
had the reputation of having always resisted female 
charms, and it flattered her to believe that she was 
the first to subdue him. She loved to look on herself, § 
moreover, as the wife of a hero; as one of the prin- ; 
cesses of the tales of chivalry which many in that { 
age still read. 

One morning, about six weeks after the arrival of 
Alice, Bertha and our heroine were sitting in the 
parlor, when the former reminded Alice of a rare 
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volume of Herrick’s poems, which our heroine had 
in her possession, and which she had promised to 
loan Bertha. Alice hastened to bring the book. 

Bertha, as on their first interview, was listlessly 
reclining on the sofa. She took the book languidly 
from Alice and began to turn over the leaves. 

‘“‘Hey-day, what is this?” said Bertha, speedily— 
‘some love-verses, I declare!’ 

All at once it flashed upon Alice that this was the 
copy of a poem, written by her, and addressed to 
Stanhope shortly after he left her. The poem she 
had long thought lost. She started up, and ran to the 
sofa, where a glimpse of the paper assured her of 
the truth of her conjecture. Covered with burning 
blushes, she asked for the poem. 

“Nay! not so fast, child,” said Bertha. ‘Your 
blushes and your eagerness excite my curiosity. 
Some love-scrape is here.” And she held the manu- 
script beyond Alice's reach. 

‘Oh! do give it to me,”’ said the latter. ‘They are 
only some foolish verses, which I should be ashamed 
for you to see.” 

Poor Alice was in an agony; for Bertha, springing 
up on the sofa, and holding the manuscript open at 
arm’s length above her head, began to read— 

“To H. 8.,” she said, “well those are his initials, 
I presume; and you are the writer. This is too 
amusing. You in love—think of it!” And looking 
down, she laughed contemptuously. 

“‘ Now it is not fair. Indeed, Miss Lechmere, it is 
not. You have no right to read those verses.” 

‘““No right—and pray, Miss, is not this strange lan- 
guage to use to me,” said Bertha, with a heightened 
color. ‘Indeed I shall read them, if only to prove to 
you I have a right.” 

Alice burst into tears. To have her bosom’s trca- 
sured secret thus exposed, and before this jeering, 
heartless woman was terrible! Besides, she knew 
that Bertha could not finish the poem and look at the 
bottom of the sheet, without discovering to whom the 
lines were addressed: and this she dreaded worse 
than death. 

“T implore—I beg,”’ she began, with a last effort. 

But it was in vain. Still holding the manuscript be- 
yond Alice’s reach Bertha began to read, in a mock, 
heroic strain, the unfortunate verses. They breathed 
the most devoted affection, spoke of the happy hours 
spent together, alluded to a present absence, and, in 
a half melancholy strain, dwelt on a possible aliena- 
tion; for the poem had been written just at that period 
when the prolonged silence of Stanhope began to 
make Alice doubt, but before she had received any 
confirmation of his neglect. Bertha stopped occa- 
sionally to laugh, or exclaim, ‘‘now that is particu- 
larly amusing,” “quite lack-a-daisical,”’ “dear me, 
how sentimental,” and other terms of ridicule. But 
when she reached the bottom of the page, she sud- 
denly broke off in the midst of a scornful laugh, her 
eyes sparkled angrily, she looked at Alice, and then 
again at the paper incredulously. Poor Alice, could 
feel all that was passing, although she saw nothing; 
for she had buried her face in her hands, and was 
weeping bitterly. 

“To Lieutenant Henry Stanhope!’ drawled out 
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Bertha, sneeringly. ‘Do I read aright. Are these 
verses addressed to him?” 

Alice made no answer. Bertha springing from the 
sofa, and shaking her by the shoulder, said— 

“Had you the impertinence, I say, to write these 
lines to that person? Speak, 1 command you. You 
beloved by him!—ridiculous!”’ and she laughed scorn- 
fully. 

Alice could bear no more. Endurance was no 
longer a virtue. Stung to the quick she sprang up, 
snatched the paper from Bertha, and exclaimed pas- 
sionately— 

“Every word in that poem is true. I do love him 
—and he has sworn he loves me—we are betrothed.” 

“Betrothed!” shrieked Bertha, completely surprised 
out of her usual calm indifference. ‘It is a base false- 
hood.” And, in her rage, she moved toward Alice, 
as if she could have struck her. 

“ Tt is the truth!” suddenly exclaimed a new voice, 
as the door flew open, and Stanhope himself entered 
unannounced. ‘It is the truth, madam: I am be- 
trothed to this dear girl; and she shall be mine, 
before God and man, if she will forgive the past 
three months. Little did I know she was an orphan, 
or that her fair cousin,” he spoke this with scornful 
emphasis, “loved her with such sisterly affection. 
But I have heard the whole of your conversation, 
and now know all—the true jewel, from the base 
one, my own Alice from Miss Lechmere.” 

He had already crossed the room, and thrown his 
arm around Alice; and with these last words he bowed 
contemptuously to Bertha. The latter heard his cut- 
ting words, and saw him standing there the protector 
of Alice; and felt that her true character was be- 
trayed. She rallied herself, however, to look as dis- 
dainfully on him as he on her; but it was in vain; 
after a brief effort, her strength gave way, and she 
fell senseless to the floor. 


CHAPTER X. 
“So now ’tis ended, like an old wife’s story.” 
WExssTER. 

Durie the protracted illness of Stanhope, he had 
leisure to reflect on the events of the last few months; 
and the indignation which he had entertained against 
Alice for her silence, yielded to the dictates of justice 
and reason. Reflecting on the troubled state of the 
country, he found excuses for her conduet, which, in 
the glow of health and pride, he had overlooked. 
Besides sickness brought with it a thirst for sympathy, 
and in the hours of quiet and solitude which now 
hung so heavy on him, his affection for our heroine 
returned in all its force, and he yearned to be at her 
side again. 

“Surely she is incapable of breaking her troth,” he 
said. ‘So pure and true as she always was—oh! I 
have been acting under a miserable delusion. She 
cannot have received my letters. Who knows what 
perils have prevented her writing to me? I saved 
her from one, perhaps others have overtook her. In 
the rapid marches and countermarches of the army, 
her letters might easily miscarry. Ah! I have wronged 
thee, sweetest Alice: thou art worth a dozen such as 
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Bertha—cold, vain, selfish creatures who love them- 
selves, and love display infinitely more than any 
human being.” 

Stanhope arose from his sick-bed, full of the deter- 
mination to obtain a furlough, and seek in person 
some intelligence of Alice. ‘If she rejects me, I 
will give up my troth-pledge; but not till then will I 
abandon the hope of her.” 

He determined, however, before he set out, to call 
on Bertha, and show her, by his demeanor, that he 
abandoned all pretensions to her hand—pretensions 
which he severely blamed himself for having enter- 
tained, even for an instant. 

What was his surprise, on entering the hall of 
Lechmere Place, to see the light form of Alice trip- 
ping into the parlor. He caught but a glimpse of the 
graceful figure, for the door closed instantly upon it, 
yet he felt he could not be mistaken, and that it must 
be Alice. But how came she here? Stanhope had 
heard nothing of the arrival of the poor dependant, 
and was, therefore, bewildered at this vision. The 
sudden surprise acting on a brain still weak from 
illness made him dizzy, and he was forced to lean 
against the balustrade to recover strength and compo- 
sure. While here he became a listener to the con- 
versation between Bertha and Alice. He heard the 
stinging sarcasm of the former and the sobs of the 
latter, and his soul burned with indignation against 
Bertha. The poem convinced him that Alice still 
loved him. The instant he became assured of this 
fact, he could no longer control himself, but burst 
into the parlor as we have seen. 

‘And you have suffered all this, dear Alice?” he 
said, “and I knew nothing of it. But 1 take blame 
to myself. It was my own foolish pride that made 
me distrust you. I should have known that only with 
life could you forget me.” 

“Nay!” replied Alice, smiling through her tears. 
‘How do you know I did not forget you? How do 
you know but that I too was about transferring my 
troth-plight to another?” 

‘I know by the sincerity of your brow—by the 
frank look with which you now regard me—by the 
purity, strength and faith of a true woman’s nature, 
which I see that you possess. Ah! Alice, if our sex 
were but as good as yours.” 

We will not intrude further on the sacred privacy 
of the lovers. Suffice it thatall was explained. Alice 
told the tale of her parents’ illness and decease with 
many tears, but hurried over that portion of her his- 
tory which related to the indignities she had suffered 
at Lechmere Place. Stanhope, however, guessed 
them all, and, that Alice might be spared them in 
future, earnestly solicited that she would name an 
early day to be his. But to this she would, by no 
means, consent. On the contrary she expressed her re- 
solution to obtain a safe-conduct and go to Charleston, 
where she could obtain a livelihood by teaching music, 
for the present. 

To this determination she adhered, notwithstanding 
all that her lover could urge. Even Mr. Lechmere, 
who seemed really hurt to learn her design, failed, 
at first, to turn her purpose. Bertha, of course, said 
nothing: indeed she scarcely spoke to Alice; and as 
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for Stanhope, she could not brook his sight, so deeply } tice—if, indeed, she could have found pupils in the 
was her vanitv hurt by finding a poor dependant pre- § distracted state of affairs. 
ferred to herself. When she spoke of our hero, which } When Alice was married, however, Mr. Lechmere 
was but seldom, it was in the most sarcastic terms. ; gave her away; and all Charleston rung with the mag- 
These exhibitions of her malice and spite were dis- } nificence of his present to the bride. The wedding 
regarded by Stanhope, who was secretly rejoiced to § did not take place until after the British had evacuated 
find that her pretended afisction for him had originated § South Carolina. A year afterward Mr. Lechmere 
only in selfish vanity. died. By his will he left five thousand pounds to 
Mr. Lechmere had never known how Bertha had : Bats, and the rest of his immense estate to our 
treated Alice, and was much shocked when he learned § heroine. 
the truth. From that hour he evidently imbibed a; Married to his long loved Alice, and in possession 
strong affection for our heroine. He forbore to strug- of a princely fortune in her right, fate made amends to 
gle, after some resistance, against her design of going } Stanhope for the fatigues and dangers he had endured 
to Charleston, but managed to protract it by one ex- § in the war. And Alice, too, was happy—words can- 
cuse and another, and finally acted in so generous a ) not tell how happy. 
manner when she did depart, that there was no neces- Reader!—there is more fact than fiction in our 
sity of putting her scheme of teaching music in prac- ‘ simple narrative. 


THE VIOLET IN THE VALLEY OF DEATH. 


AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF MY LITTLE CHILD. 
. 
BY T. H. CHIVERS, M.D. 


When Solon wept for the death of his son, some one said, “ Weeping will not help.” He answered, “Alas! 
therefore, I weep, because weeping will not help!” 


Doth the joys of Heaven inherit, 
Cradled in Christ’s breast above. 
Thus the Lord in Heaven has mercy 
On thy soul, my darling child! 
Precious blue-eyed Eugene Percy! 
Blessed babe that never smiled! 


Hvsuep is now thy bitter crying, 
Folded in the calm serene 

Of the peace of God undying, 
Beautiful, divine Eugene! 

For thy soul ascends, returning 
Back to Heaven where it was born, 

With Beatus in it burning 
For the Everlasting Morn. 

May the Lord in Heaven have mercy 
On thy soul, my darling child! 

Precious blue-eyed Eugene Percy! 
Blessed babe that never smiled? 


From the Fountains Everlasting 
Flowing, out of God’s great store, 
Thy pure spirit now is tasting 
Bliss divine forever more. 
In the golden sunny silence 
Of the bliss of God serene— 
Young Dove of the Blessed Islands— 
Liveth my divine Eugene. 
Thus the Lord in Heaven has mercy 
On thy soul, my darling child! 
Precious blue-eyed Eugene Percy! 
Blessed babe that never smiled! 


Tenderest tears of sorrow ever 
From my heart’s deep fount shall flow, 
Watering Love’s sweet flower forever, 
Which by tears can only grow. 
Losing that divinest treasure 
God in Heaven had given to me, 
Nothing now can give me pleasure, 
But the hopes of meeting thee. 
May the Lord in Heaven have mercy 
On thy soul, my darling child! 
Precious blue-eyed Eugene Percy! 
Blessed babe that never smiled! 


Underneath the saintly roses 
Blooming round me while I weep, 
Near where Florence now reposes— 
Take thy fill of peaceful sleep. 
Silent on thy satin pillow 
Rest thy pensive little head, 
While above the weeping willow 
Tells my sorrows for the dead! 


Like the moon in her own splendor, 
Waning on some cloudless night, 

Lay thy lily-limbs so tender, For the Lord in Heaven has mercy 
Shrouded in thine own pure light. On thy soul, my darling child! 

Now thy blessed star-like spirit, Precious blue-eyed Eugene Percy! 
Glory-circled, full of love, Blessed babe that never smiled ! 
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FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


WE have received, in advance, three exquisite patterns ; object to a full dress in so public a place, but the appear- 
for March costumes, which we give in our plate. ¢ ance can be preserved and the objection obviated by wear- 


. . - é { ing fich pelerines of lace, or embroidered muslin, with 
Fic. 1—A Watkine Dress of rich embroidered cache- { gmj sleeves of the same.) This will veil, but does not 


mere. The sleeves are tight; the corsage a-point; the ( hide a beautiful neck or arm, and many times adds, instead 
skirt very full. A bonnet of pink uncut velvet, trimmed of destroying grace; especially when fastened with rich 


with lace; and a shawl, completes this costume. nauds of ribbon. 

Fic. u. A Waxxine Drauss of green striped cachemere: 
corsage high, and a-point; sleeves tight. This beautiful 
dress is superbly embroidered, both on the skirt and cor- 
sage. A bonnet of dark colored velvet, trimmed with 
feathers, finishes this appropriate walking dress. 

Fic. 11.—A Waxxine Dress of stone colored cache- 
mere; corsage high and a-point ; sleeves terminating half 
way between the elbow and waist, and disclosing an under 
sleeve of cambric. This costume is intended to take the 
place of the others, as the season advances: and the three ( 
dresses may be worn in the order in which they are named. 
Abonnet of pink, trimmed with three small feathers, finishes 
this last costume. We may remark that the plain cache- 
mere will be more fashionable, this spring, than ever. ; 

Genera Remarxs.—Cloth dresses are fashionable in ¢ 
Paris, though they have not made any headway here, ex- , 
cept among our ultra fashionables! A few, made of the ? 
lightest habit cloth, are shortly to be made up for a party § 
of fair belles in New York, and we hear of others in 
Boston; but in Philadelphia they find no supporters. A 
pretty cloth dress, however, made up after the pattern of 
Fic. I., and embroidered in the same bold, yet beautiful 
manner, would be exceedingly becoming; and, we may 
add, that in Paris they are always embroidered, and made 
up thus. Walking dresses are universally made light and 
high: evening dresses, however, continue to be made low. 
There will be no change in these respects during the 
coming month. Cloaks being laid aside as the milder § 
days approach, it will be incumbent on our fair readers to § 
attend to having their dresses made consonant with the ( 
prevailing styles, as laid down in our plate. 

Collars, a la Mary Queen of Scots, are very fashionable. 
No high-necked ress should be worn without one. They 
can be found at all the dry-goods stores, we presume; for 
they have been ‘imported in large quantities, and are the 
rage in the great cities. The materials for spring dresses 
are generally yery beautiful, this season; large plaids are 
still in demand, but plain colors, after all, keep the lead! 


' The following remarks on dress in general, and on dres- 
sing for the opera are so good that we quote them :— 


“A lady should, in the first place, make it a rule not to 
assume a certain style because it is the fashion simply. 
She should consult her mirror, and let her dress be accord- 
ing to her general cast and figure—piquant or regal, it 
matters not. If she has a queenly air, for instance, high ) 
braids or wreaths worn a la coronet, will always be be- ¢ 
coming; if, on the contrary, her face is pensive, ies 
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and drooping flowers will be found to suit her best, even 


—— the fashion plate should rigidly insist on a different 
rie. 

“In arranging a coiffure for the opera, it should be re- 2 
membered that you are to make but one ina parterre of ¢ 
gay flowers—and if you would be at all noticeable your ‘ 
toilet should be as striking as possible. For instance, a! 
simple dress of white is often extremely becoming, to § 
young ladies in particular; but surrounded by others in) 
more brilliant toilets, it gives one a pallid appearance in 
the dress circle of a theatge, and spoils a pure complexion 
by lending it 2n unuatural paleness. If white is worn, it 
should always be relieved by a gay opera cloak. (Many 
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§ sometimes worn—a mouchoir of cobweb delicacy, (those 


“ Jewels may be worn to great advantage—necklace, 
bracelets, etc., are here in place; but if one has not a good 
arm or neck they should rarely be seen, for the glitter of 
the jewels will attract attention to the defects and deficien- 
cies that otherwise would not be noticed. 

“Let the dress then be of some noticeable materia!, and 
relieved either by an opera or rich crape shawl, thrown not 
folded about the form. Gloves of unsullied whiteness are 
preferable—though delicate tints of primrese, blue, &c., are 


embroidered in colors are the best novelty, but I prefer the 
purity of the plain styles, as being more lady-like) and 
trimmed with a fine full face. And now we are come to 
two of the most important considerations—the head-dress 
and the cloak. 

“There are so many different styles of coiffure this 
winter, that one is almost at a loss to point out the most 
beautiful. Those in velvet and silver fringe are, perhaps, 
the most suitable; the two most in favor I have before 
described, the Jenny Lind and the Swiss Cottage Cap. 
Wreaths are sometimes very effective, those of fruit, ber- 
ries, &c., are the most unique, though there is a style 
beautiful from its simplicity, of velvet leaves that are 
diminished in size toward the centre, but cluster broadly 
about the éars. One’s own taste and your milliner must 
be the best judge as regards a selection from this variety. 

“The cloak should be of some decided color. Blue and 
crimson are the favorites, or black satin closely quilted, 
lined with crimson; again deep blue, with orange-tinted 
lining. Those of blue cachemere, edged with down, are 
the most becoming to a delicate complexion; a brunette 
will, of course, chose crimson on all occasions where it 
can be worn. The hood should be light and fall easily 
upon the shoulders—the sleeves being wide and graceful 
in their flow. There is a wide scope for coquettish taste 
in the arrangement of different wraps. Cloak hoods are 
sometimes used; again the veritable ‘kiss-me-quick,’ is 
seen. Nubias—long worsted scarfs—wound about the 
head and throat, are graceful, but crush the head-dress. 
I might enumerate style upon style, but forbear; leaving 
my hints to the consideration of your lady readers.” 


In tHE Press.—‘The Military Heroes of the United 
States. By Charles J. Peterson.” This is the title of a 
work now in press, and which will be published in the 
course of the succeeding month, in two volumes, of five 
hundred pages each. It is superbly got up by the pub- 
lisher, J. L. Gihon. Each volume contains sixteen large 
steel engravings, besides two hundred appropriate wood 
cuts. The book comprises biographies of all the leading 
Generals of the war of Independence, the war of 1812, and 
the war with Mexico. We may probably give a speci- 
men, in our next number, of the style of the book, which 
is the work of the leisure hours of one of the editors of 
this magazine. 


PiaciaRismM.—Our friends in Coshocton, and our corres- 
pondent in Rome, Ga., are informed that an editor cannot 
always prevent impositions of the kind they allude to. 
We are obliged to them—very much obliged to them—for 
calling our attention to the article in question. We have, 
following their directions, discovered the original article, 
and find it substantially the same, though bya different 
author. Of course, we shall hereafter be more wary with 
the writer in question. But he had written so frequently 
for us that he was above suspicion. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Gen. Taylor and his Staff. Gen. Scott and his Staff. 2 
vols. Philada: Grigg, Elliott § Co—In these days of 
military victories, the press is flooded with books about 
the army. The two, whose titles are at the head of this 
article, are among the best which have appeared. They 
are printed and bound in a style highly creditable to the 
publishers; and their literary merit is considerable, when 
the haste withwhich they were got up is remembered. 
They are, howevef, rather materials for a work on the 
subject, than the work itself. A thoroughly digested his- 
tory of the Mexican war would be an addition to our 
literature, and we have no doubt that as soon as hostilities 
are over, if not before, such a book will be written by 
some able pen, for the subject is full of dramatic points 
and abounds with incidents that border onromance. What 
finer field for the descriptive powers of a Prescott than the 
march to Monterey, or the advance on the capital! Where 
is there greater scope for a comprehensive mind tyan in 
drawing the portraits of the Mexican races, and tracing 
the influence of their peculiar character on their institu- 
tions! What war in modern times abounds with such 
“feats of arms,” to quote the quaint phrase of Froissart! 
The characters of Taylor and Scott, each strongly marked, 
yet each different, would also awake the keenest analysis, 
and add point to the m@@f/epigramatic pencil. Meantime, 
until such a*work is written, we recommend these volumes 
as superior to what have gone before, with the single ex- 
ception of Captain Henry’s “ Campaign Sketches!” 
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History of the Girondists. Vol.2. Harper § Brothers.— 
This great work, by Lamartine, has reached the second 
volume, and will be completed in another. Few books of 
the present period ean lay a higher claim than this toa 
durable reputation. Lamartine’s characters are vivid, life- 
like, and stand distinctly and in bold*relief before the rea- 
der; there is both power and pathos in his relation of 
events, and in his hands the “Reign of Terror’ passes 
before the eyes like a panorama of death painted in tears 
and blood. The volume is richly bound and gilt, and it 
contains a fine portrait of Madame Roland. The price 
of this great work is only seventy-five cents a volume. 





Insubordination ; or, The Shoemaker’s Daughters. An Ame- 
rican Tale of Real Life. By T.S. Arthur. 1 vol. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson—This story shows how a hard master and 
a foolish mother, by abusing the apprentices and spoiling 
the daughters, sow the seeds of future insubordination, and 
reap, in due time, a plentiful harvest of trouble. It con- 
tains a few curious scenes, and inducts the reader into 
some amusing and instructive history appertaining to that 
stirring and rather independent class of personages—Ame- 
rican apprentice boys. 





Love in a Cottage. By T.S. Arthur. 1 vol. Philada: T. 
B. Peterson —This is one of those stories that, in shooting 
folly as it flies, manages to do so without hurting anybody. 
Like most of the author’s tales, the impression it leaves 


Now and Then. By the author of Ten Thousand a Year. § upon the mind is pleasing, yet healthy. We advise all 


Harper § Brothers —This book is thrillingly interesting, 
highly moral in its tone, and yet most singular in its plot, 
and in its style. Two old men, one born in a castle, the 
other in a cottage, each with the virtues and frailties of 
his nature powerfully delineated by the author, absolutely 
enthrall the reader more thoroughly than any story select- 
ing the vicissitudes of a single passion could do. 

The female characters are all sweet, gentle and reli- 
gious, and there is nothing in the real or ideal to be com- 
pared with that blessed old cottager, with his faith and 
charity gathered from that old brass clasped family bible. 
At first we did not exactly like the quaint affectation of 
style, especially in the dialogue with which the volume 
abounds; but when once accustomed to it the distaste 
wore off, and we cannot find it in our heart to write a 
word of dispraise of a volume that has so much in it to 
improve and delight. 





Life of the Chevalier Bayard. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Harper § Brothers.—This is a neat volume, richly gilt, and 
every way beautiful in its mechanical parts. Mr. Simms 
has thrown his whole soul into the subject, and we have 
in the Chevalier Bayard a perfect pattern of high toned 
morality, blended with the most daring and lofty ideas of 
chivalry—a varied life was his, full of trial, full of inci- 
dent, and full of glorious acts. As a novelist Mr. Simms 
has gained a high reputation; but this book will add to it 
very deservedly, or its merits cannot be half appreciated; 
a dozen or two of beautiful engravings illustrate events 
in the hero’s life, and the volume forms a beautiful shelf 
companion with Miss Pardoe’s James XIV., and James 
Henry 1V. 
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who are about trying the experiment of “love in a cot- 
tage,” to read this volume from the pen of Mr. Arthur, 
before taking their initiative. It may save the lady some 
ineffectual tears, and the young gentleman from doing any 
thing very desperate. . 

Jane Eyere. Harper's Library of Select Novels —Who 
is the author of this original and most powerful novel? 
There is something fresh in the style and in the plot, that 
would bespeak the first outbreak of genius upon the world. 
It is a story that once read is never forgotten; the heroine 
with her history is so original, so out of the common way 
in all she thinks, says and does, that nothing could drive 
her fromthe mind. Gentle reader, get Jane Eyere before 
you are a day older, it is worth your while we assure you. 





Mid Summer's Eve. A Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Hall. 
Harper’s Library of Select Novels —Whoever read a work 
of Mrs. Hall’s without delight? This is one of the most 
beautiful things she ever wrote, let us assure those who 
love a blending of the fanciful and the real. 





The Harpers are now deep in the fourth volume of their 
History of England. Several numbers have appeared during 
the month, and when finished it will form the most com- 
plete and beautiful history ever offered to an American 
public. 

The Convert. By James. Harpers Library of Select 
Novels.—In this book James has broken new ground, and 
which gives new interest to his always excellent novels. 
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